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NEWS OF 


EVELOPMENTS in Italy have so far fallen short of expecta- 
D tions, though there are signs that important decisions are on 
the point of being taken. Mussolini’s fall has not as yet affected 
Italian foreign policy as it has affected internal. At home Marshal 
Badoglio has done some work that the Allies would have had to 
do in any case. The destruction of the Fascist Party has been 
carried through with thoroughness and expedition. Not only has 
the party been formally dissolved, with little opposition, but an 
enquiry is to be held into the means by which Mussolini and other 
individual Fascists enriched themselves (not, probably, on the scale 
achieved by Goering and his fellow-Nazis), school history-books are 
to be purged, and no history later than the end of the last war 
(Mussolini attained office in 1922) is henceforward to be taught in 
schools. All that is well enough, but meanwhile Italy under 
Badoglio is, theoretically at any rate, prosecuting the war as it 
prosecuted it under Mussolini, even though it seems clear that in 
certain theatres, notably the Balkans, the average Italian soldier 
has less stomach for a fight than ever. That disintegration has set 
in is clear. How far it has been carried is less clear, for the 
censorship is in no way relaxed, and it is hard to assess the value 
and probable effect of the riots and demands for peace in the 
industrial north. In spite of the example of Pétain, it was perhaps 
optimistic to believe that a soldier with Badoglio’s record would 
accept office merely to indicate unconditional surrender. But every 
day “the conviction that there is no alternative will impress itself 
more irresistibly on the Italian mind, and if Badoglio is not prepared 
to wave the white flag someone who will can readily be found 


Solidarity at Algiers 

The last difficulty to be surmounted by the French Committee 
of National Liberation was the decision regarding the control of 
the armed forces at the disposal of the committee. None of the 
expedients suggested or temporarily adopted was satisfactory, and 
none of them embodied an arrangement fundamentally acceptable 
to both General de Gaulle and General Giraud. The new arrange- 
ment seems to meet that need. Under it General Giraud becomes 
Commander-in-Chief of all the French armies (the distinction 
between de Gaullist forces and Giraud forces being thus obliterated), 
the navy and the air force, and the chairmanship of the Committee 
of National Liberation is to be shared on a new basis, General 
Giraud presiding when military affairs are under discussion, and 
General de Gaulle on other occasions,—an arrangement which must 
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obviously be suspended when General Giraud is actually in the 
field. General Giraud thus secures command of all French forces 
everywhere (a not inconsiderable concession on General de Gaulle’s 
part) and the army as 3 whole is brought ultimately under civil 
control—that of the Committee of National Liberation—a principie 
to which as much importance has habitually been attached in France 
as in this country. General Giraud will work “ in conjunction with ” 
a Committe: of National Defence over which General de Gaulle 
will preside. This is only one, though the most important, sign 
of the growing stability and authority of the Committee of National 
Liberation, and there seems no good reason why the United Powers 
should delay any longer to recognise it as having the status of a 
provisional French Government. In view of the speed at which 
military events are moving the arguments for such action are strong. 
Mr. Eden has stated that it is under discussion. 


The Significance of Ploesti 


The attack by 200 American Liberators on the Rumanian oilfields 
and refineries at Ploesti last Sunday was a well-planned, daring and 
startling achievement. It proved that a vital target 1,200 miles 
distant from an Allied air-base is not immune from powerful and, 
as it turned out, devastating bombardment. The attack, planned by 
General Brereton, commander of the Ninth United States Army 
Air Force, was elaborately rehearsed, and was pushed through with 
such deadly effect on the refining installations, store-tanks and power- 
houses, that it is reckoned that at least a third of the Ploesti output 
will be stopped for many months. The bombers encountered heavy 
fighter resistance and A.A. fire, but flying low escaped some of the 
latter and made sure of their targets. They suffered severe losses, 
but themselves destroyed many enemy fighters. The attack, 
regarded as an isolated event, has accomplished much, having at 
one blow deprived the Germans of large quantities of that high- 
grade aviation fuel whose supply is a constant source of anxiety 
to them. In that respect it is an achievement which may be com- 
pared with the destruction of the dams in the Ruhr and Eder 
valleys by the R.A.F, last May. But regarded as a precedent, it is 
of still more sinister omen to the enemy. ‘The more distant industrial 
plants in Germany and German-occupied territory can no longer 
be regarded as safe from aerial bombardment; and if they can 
be attacked now, while our bases are still far distant, what will be 
the position when the bombers can operate from Northern Italy, 
some hundreds of miles nearer the production centres of the East? 
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Asylum for War Criminals ? 

Certain persons who have censpicuously disappeared from the 
public view—Mussolini, Farinacci, Ciano, and a number of other 
prominent Fascists—will soon be officially “ wanted” by the United 
Nations’ police. Where are they now? To what country are they 
Jooking for asylum when the Allies sweep victoriously over Europe? 
And there are Germans as well as Italians—the Nazi leaders, in- 
cluding Hitler himself—who are doubtless considering their future 
means of escape. There will not be a large number of neutral 
countries accessible, and probably still fewer which will be willing 
to become accomplices in crime by harbouring these fugitives from 
justice. President Roosevelt has said he would find it difficult to 
believe that any neutral country would extend asylum to them, and 
that to do so would be inconsistent with the principles for which 
the United Nations are fighting. After consultation with the United 
States and Russia, the British Government have issued warnings 
through their representatives in neutral States calling upon them 
to refuse asylum to persons guilty of war crimes. It is 
for them to decide—and for the United Nations to decide, 
if the necessity should ever arise, how far and by what means 
their demand is to be pressed. During the war the Nazis have 
secured more than their due from neutral States either through 


the sympathy of their rulers or through fear. Undoubtedly 
fear played some part in the decision of the Swedish 
Government to allow passage across its territory to German 


troops between Norway and Germany, and since it has now far less 
to fear it is about to reverse that decision. When the war has 
been won there will be few, if any, neutral countries which will 
feel it consistent with honour and dignity to admit men, accused of 
crime, attempting to flee from the justice of the United Nations. 
The alternative to acknowledging the law of the United Nations, in 
the case of a neutral, might be to put itself outside the pale of 
that law. 


General Smuts’ Triumph 


The South African General Election has resulted in a victory for 
General Smuts and the supporters of his war policy far more 
sweeping than the most sanguine prophets had anticipated. The 
United Party comes in easily first with a majority of 25 over all 
others, while the total “pro-war” strength is IIo representatives 
in the House of Assembly, against which the Opposition, consisting of 
Nationalists, have only 43 ; the Afrikander Party under Dr. Havenga, 
on whom fell the mantle of Hertzog, has been completely eliminated. 
General Smuts stood simply for the whole-hearted co-operation of 
South Africa with the rest of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
in the vigorous prosecution of the war, and for a policy of national 
reconstruction after the war. The other parties had nothing to 
offer but separatist nationalism, or Nazism, or Communism, and 
appealed in each case to sectional interests. General Smuts through- 
out has kept attention fixed on the wider principles that are at 
stake—the principles of international justice and the solidarity of the 
Commonwealth of Nations in support of it. He now has his mandate 
to go ahead in the vigorous prosecution of the war in conjunction 
with the Allies, and at the same time becomes free to devote more 
of his energy to plans of social and economic reform at home. It 
may be the South African statesman’s last Parliament; it is satis- 
factory that he has been given so commanding a position—though 
there is always the danger that too comfortable a majority may 
disintegrate, 


The Debate on Education 


Mr. Butler may be congratulated on achieving a record in the 
present House of Commons. In opening a debate on the White 
Paper on Education it fell to him to expound on behalf of the 
Government a major scheme of post-war reconstruction, and from 
every part of the House he met with encouraging appreciation. 
There was no lack of constructive criticism, designed to con- 
tribute to the purpose of the Billi rather than to defeat it; and in 
winding up the debate Mr. Ede expressed his appreciation of this 
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point. On the question of icligious instruction, there were inevitably 
some who regretted that the solution should have to take the form 
of a compromise, but the debate was wholly free from sectarian 
bitterness. There was general agreement that the crux of the 
problem is the finding of the right teachers. There were some who 
feared that specialised education might be pressed at the expense 
of general education in the secondary schools, and there wen 
comments on the scantiness of the attention devoted in the White 
Paper to adult education. It is recognised that the two factors 
which will most delay the application of the scheme after the war 
are the training of teachers and the provision of buildings, and too 
much stress cannot be laid on the. necessity of pressing forward 
with both of these projects under a sense of urgency. Mr. Butler 
appears to be fully conscious of that, and in the whole matter the 
Board ‘of Education has set an é¢xample which the departments con- 
cerned with national planning, social security, health and unemploy- 
ment may well emulate. 


War Work for Women of Fifty 


The Government’s proposal to register women of the age-group 
47 to §0 inclusive has produced emphatic protests in the House of 
Commens, and a strongly backed motion has been tabled depre- 
cating it. Ne one doubts that this is a critical moment in the war 
when we must turn cut the absolute maximum of munitions, and 
the Ministry of Labour has the task of finding if possible more 
young women for the more strenuous jobs, which at this stage of 
the war generally means finding older women to replace them. But 
throughout the country there is a very strong feeling that the 
“domestic front” has already been combed as closely as it can be. 
The brunt of maintaining home life everywhere, and small industries 
when the men have been called up, falls almost exclusively upon a 
diminishing number of middle-aged women, who look after the 
children and the very old and perform a host of other duties, and 
are more strenuously engaged in really essential work than one way 
and another many of those in the Services. Mr. McCorquodale 
promised in the House of Commons last Tuesday that these older 
age-groups would be handled with the greatest care, and that middle- 
aged women would in the main only be directed to work in their 
own neighbourhood. He admitted that he did not expect to get 
from these groups more than a few thousands of women, and it 
may well be questioned whether the results will justify the general 
registration of four classes of hard-worked and worried housewives. 
The Government might well yield to public opinion here. 


Post-War Economy 


In a speech at Edinburgh on Monday, Mr. Bevin outlined some 
of the measures which the Government have been studying to ensure 
an orderly transition from war to peace. The transition must be 
a gradual one; an abrupt change-over would lead to industria] and 
economic chaos and soaring prices. The exact procedure of de- 
mobilisation cannot be forecast, depending as it will on how 
long Japan holds out and how many men are needed for the occupa- 
tion of Europe. Goods for a long time will continue to be in short 
supply, and rationing must inevitably continue, though not neces- 
sarily for as long as the five years suggested by Mr. Bevin. As the 
Minister of Labour pointed out, every home will need replenishing, 
and as the factories begin to turn out more goods for home consump- 
tion everyone will want to buy, and controls will have to be exercised 
to ensure fair distribution and to prevent exorbitant prices. The 
aim of control, he said, would be to keep purchasing power at the 
same level. But the orderly passage by successive stages to a sound 
normal economy will call for judicious effort from private industry 
no less than from the State. The country cannot become prosperous 
without a flourishing export trade, and to gain that our industrialists 
will have to study the needs of foreign markets not only under the 
exceptional circumstances of the year or two following the war, but 
under the conditions which are likely to prevail when the nations 
are beginning to settle down. The Government has to look ahead, 
and the individual also, in adjusting our own economy to that of 
foreign countries with whom arrangements have to be made. 
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THE SPREADING CRACK 


HE situation on what has come to be known as the southern 
front is changing almost hourly, but it is changing con- 
sistently in one direction, and there is little risk in predicting that 
within a week at most, possibly enough before this calendar week 
is out, the Allied forces will be in possession of all Sicily, and 
perhaps already established on Italian soil. Whether when they 
do set foot on the mainland it will be as invaders, to fight Italian 
troops, Or as an Occupying army, to use a no longer belligerent 
Italy as base, only events can show. There is no advantage, and 
much disadvantage, in gaining by force what can be secured with- 
out force, but there can for the Allies be no slackening now. 
Marshal Badoglio has had his chance of “honourable capitula- 
tion,” and he has not taken it. The vioience of the air-attack 
on Italian soil was abated for a week to give him, and whoever 
else determines policy in Italy today, time to come to a decision. 
That amount of respite was justified, for there were signs that 
Italy’s new rulers would realise both what the military situatioa 
was and what millions of Italian citizens were demanding. 
They have not realised it, and Italy must bear the consequences. 
It is necessary not merely to achieve victory in Sicily, but to 
exploit it. Momentum must not die down. The day Catania 
and Messina fall, or sooner, Allied troops should, if possible, be 
striking at Italy itself, and forcing on Badoglio that unconditional 
surrender to which the Italians must inevitably reconcile them- 
selves, whether before more slaughter of their sons and devasta- 
tion of their country or after. The industrial north may yet 
determine policy at Rome. If not, General Eisenhower will. 

One thing is certain: For Italy, and for Germany, there can be 
no alternative to unconditional surrender. That principle was laid 
down at Casablanca, and there will be no departure from it. 
Somewhere in one of the propaganda-factories a set of alleged 
American peace-terms has been fabricated. There have been 
no such terms. There can be none. When the time comes for 
prescribing the method of surrender and the conditions under 
which life in an occupied Italy is to be conducted, decisions 
will have to be taken by the three great United Powers in concert 
—for it is laid down specifically in the Anglo-Soviet Agreement of 
July, 1941, that Britain and Russia “will neither negotiate nor 
conclude an armistice or treaty of peace except by mutual agree- 
ment.” On the “unconditional surrender” principle agreement 
is complete and unreserved ; on what is to follow the surrender 
there will have to be discussions. There are no signs that Russia 
feels any uneasiness on that point, and Mr. Eden’s statement in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday leaves no excuse for anyone else 
to feel it. The Prime Minister observed on the same day, in 
reply to a question regarding peace negotiations, that “ His 
Majesty’s Government will be prepared, in consultation with their 
Allies, to deal with all situations as they arise.” If the Govern- 
ment is not thought capable of that it should not be kept in office. 

It is impossible to foresee all eventualities in Italy, but the most 
rigidly doctrinaire democrats should mix a little realism with 
their wine. The worst development from the Allies point of view 
would be the relapse of Italy into anarchy. To handle that 
situation might be a more formidable task than to meet the Italian 
army in battle. As the country is occupied, whether mile by mile 
or through a general surrender, day-to-day administration must 
be carried on, food supplies must be maintained, order must be 
preserved, trains must. be kept running, the civil population must 
be enabled so far as possible to continue its normal work. All 
that cannot be improvised by a body of Anglo-Americans working 
under the orders of the Allied Commander-in-Chief. For the 
moment numbers of Italian officials will have to be told to stick 


to their jobs, whether they were once members of the Fascist Party 
or not. The idea that the.first thing the occupying force must 
do when it captures a city is to conduct a political purge of the 
municipal officials, no matter what chaos may result, can only 
emanate from brains that have never comprehended the problems 
that the occupation of enemy territory creates. To subject the 
new organisation known as Amgot (the Allied Military Govern- 
ment of Occupied Territory) to reasonable scrutiny is legitimate 
enough, still more to ask (as Mr. Walter Lippmann has been doing 
in the United States) whether the organisation is being developed 
on a scale commensurate with the vast responsibilities that may 
soon confront it. But that the existence of some such organisa- 
tion is essential is beyond dispute. Occupied territories, it must 
be remembered, include not only the enemy countries themselves, 
but all the European States which today they hold enslaved. 
To administer these till their own Governments are re-established 
is no soldiers’ job. Amgot is probably wel]! qualified to ad- 
minister Sicily temporarily. Is it equal to a swift assumption of 
the administration of Italy as a whole, to say nothing of Greece 
and Rumania and Bulgaria and other States which the Allies are 
about to liberate from their own or alien masters? That is a 
question which Members of Parliament may well press on the 
Government when they return from their possibly abbreviated 
recess. Mr. Churchill’s assurance about “ meeting all situations 
as they arise” had in its context a limited application. There are 
situations here that must be met before they arise. 

This, it may be said, is looking far ahead ; there will be time 
and to spare before there is question of administering any country 
but Italy. That, of course, is possible. Nothing is to be gained 
by fostering an unreasoning optimism. But the fact is incon- 
testable that never was confidence in the outcome of the war 
in Europe more justified—and an earlier outcome than there 
seemed any ground for counting on a year ago. The best way 
to be convinced of that is to look for a moment at the situation 
as it must be seen by any instructed German, particularly 
Hitler and his generals. What are its main elements? One is 
the complete and final failure of the 1943 offensive in Russia. 
Hitherto, whatever may have happened to Germany in a winter 
campaign in Russia, she has always made substantial gains in the 
summer. This year her offensive was checked in a fortnight, a 
Russian offensive took its place, and the fall of the key-city of Orel 
has preceded, though probably not by much, the fall of Catania 
and Messina. And after Orel Germany has nothing but loss and 
defeat to look for in the east. Another element is the failure 
of the U-boat campaign. The monthly statement on that is due 
next week, and there is ground for predicting that under both 
the material heads—loss of Allied shipping and destruction of 
U-boats—it will be satisfactory beyond ali expectation. The 
Allies dominate the Atlantic. 

That theme could be elaborated at length. One major factor is, 
of course, the Allied air-offensive. It has created undisguised panic 
in Germany, and it is hard to imagine that Goebbels’ fevered ex- 
hortations are calculated to generate tranquillity or fortitude. For 
what has happened to Diisseldorf and Hamburg and Cologne 
cannot be hidden. No attempt, indeed, is being made to hide 
it. And every German knows that as the nights lengthen the 
destroying host will move eastward city by city as inexorably as 
the calendar that determines its activities. Germans would, 
indeed, be the master-race that Hitler has assured them they 
are if they could face that unprecedented and unimagined menace 
without a terror that may soon become intolerable. And last 
month 7,000 new aircraft left American factories alone. But it 
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is not of human lives alone, or mainly, that the Allied Air Forces, 
the British by night and the American by day, are taking in- 
creasing toll. The Allied output of munitions of all kinds is still 
growing. The German, dependent on pressed labour, would 
probably in any case have passed its peak. As things are; the 
complete disorganisation of production of ail kinds in Germany 
as the result of the blasting of factories and communications is 
an established fact ; all that is doubtful is its full extent. Add to 
this the effect on a vital commodity like petrol of this week’s 
attack on the Ploesti oilfields and the destruction of many of the 
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synthetic oil plants in Germany itself, add the strain imposed on 
Germany’s thinning man-power by the necessity of replacing 
Italian garrisons in the Balkans, and perhaps fighting on a new 
front in Italy itself, and the picture of the future as it presents 
itself to an instructed German takes decisive shape. If there were 
anything left for Germany to hope for hope mighr still stimulate 
resistance. Hitler has still great military strength at his com- 
mand, but in every department the Allies’ is vastly greater. The 
only question about the spread of the crack from scuth to north 
is a question of time. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ITH the newspapers full daily of references to the House of 
Savoy, it is not unnatural that readers of the papers should ask 
why the Italian Royal House takes its name from a French Depart- 
ment. The question recalls the most important episode in modern 
Italian history. Savoy has been French for little over ninety years, 
and the House of Savoy goes back more than nine hundred. When 
Cavour organised the Risorgimento movement Victor Emmanuel of 
Savoy ruled over Savoy itself, Sardinia, Piedmont, Genoa and Nice, 
with his capital at Turin. His father had fought the Austrians, been 
defeated and abdicated. Under Cavour’s leadership foreign support 
was sought, and with the.aid of the Emperor Napoleon Lombardy 
was added to the Sardinian kingdom by conquest, and the duchies of 
Tuscany, Parma and Modena by free choice, in 1859. The first step, 
and no inconsiderable one, towards a United Italy was taken, and 
the transfer of Savoy and Nice to France was the price of French 
help. It was a bargain freely entered into, and Italy has never had 
any title to claim the return of either territory. Without the loss of 
Savoy there would have been no House of Savoy ruling all Italy 
since 1870 and almost all of it since 1860. By next week, Italy may 
have neither Savoy nor Savoyan Royal House. She can fare very 
well without either. 
* * * * 


It is hard to strike a balance between the advantage of having 
in a place of influence at Moscow a man who understands Britain 
as wel! as M. Ivan Maisky and the disadvantage of losing M. Maisky 
from London. About the latter there can be no question. In the 
eleven years he had been here the Soviet Ambassador had converted 
an initial suspicion and aloofness (except on the part of a limited 
Lett Wing coterie) into general regard and genuine respect—and 
that far more by the force of his own personality than through 
changes in the political relationship between his country and ours. 
That was reflected visibly enough in a comparison between the 
character of the guests at ar At Home at the Soviet Embassy in 
1933 and in 1943, and it is the highest testimony to the esteem in 
which M. Maisky was held that it survived both the Russo-German 
understanding and the Russian attack on Finland unimpaired. No 
diplomat accredited to the Court of St. James’s would be missed so 
much. It is apparently not yet quite certain, though very probable, 
that his successor will be the largely unknown M. Gusef, recently 
appointed Soviet Minister at Ottawa. He will have high traditions 
te live up to at Harrington House. 

* * * - 


“Lord Woolton, speaking at Bedford College, Regent’s Park, 
yesterday, said: 

‘There are thousands and thousands of unfortunate people 
whe have not taken the advice of the Government to spend 
their holidays at home. 

“I should think that most of those who have not done so 
now wish that they had obeyed the request of the Government 
and not used the railways in going away at this juncture. 

‘Those who have gone away have got what they deserve.’” 

—Sunday Times. 
So une Minister at least means to spend his holiday at home. And 
if any of his colleagues do otherwise they will. know what he thinks 
of them. They have been warned. 


I have more than once touched on coincidences in this column, 
though I realise that, like dreams, they have an interest that is largely 
personal. Here is the latest. On Tuesday morning I was dictating 
a letter to Sir Halford Mackinder, the distinguished geographer, in 
reply to one of his, in which he mentioned that his book Democratic 
Ideals and Reality was shortly to be published in the Penguin series. 
I had, I am sorry to admit, never seen the book. Two hours later 
I came on a copy outside a secondhand bookshop, and of course 
bought it. Its interest: today is considerable, for in it (in a chapter 
drafted in its original form as long ago as 1904) the writer focussed 
attention, as I think had never before been done, on what he called 
the “ Heartland,” the vast tract of flat, low-lying country stretching 
from west of the Urals to the Pacific, and indicated something of 
what its potentialities might be when it was opened up to commerce 
by railways. The best comment on that speculation is the fact that 
it is that Heartland, and the immense industries that have been 
developed there, that has since 1940 made the difference between a 
Russian defeat and a Russian victory. More credit has been given 
to Sir Halford for his foresight in America than here, in consequence 
of an article he published on the subject in the last issue of Foreign 
Affairs, which has just reached this country. 

- * * 7 


A quotation from another article in the same issue of Foreign 
Affairs has an interesting bearing on a question touched on in this 
column three or four weeks ago—religion in Russia. In an article on 
that subject Sir Bernard Pares writes: “ The famous Iberian chapel, 
over which was once placed the Marxian motto, ‘ Religion is dope 
for the masses,’ has been reopened. Polish priests, and apparently 
even Russian priests, could hold their service in the front line ; some 
are serving in the Russian guerrillas. The Godless had to publish 
an article by one of Stalin’s publicists stating that Sunday must be 
restored because that is the wish of the majority of the people. And 
The Godless has since been discontinued ‘ in view of the shortage of 


paper.’” 
* * . * 


I have lately been watching an O.C.T.U. Commando detachment 
performing its evolutions. In the course of them the men, all future 
officers, had to jump off a pier into a lake and swim ashore fully 
equipped, rifle and all. They made in the main a good job of it— 
those who could swim. But what was surprising was the number 
who could not swim ; the instructor, a major, told me that of the 
men who came to that particular locality for short courses non- 
swimmers averaged 30 per cent. or more. He added that there 
were some men who could not ride a bicycle. The latter may be 
freaks, but the high average of non-swimmers among the type of 
men of whom officers are made is surprising—and unsatisfactory. 

* * * * 

An epigram with more truth in it than many epigrams has just 
come my way, from a source that bespeaks respect for it: “ Scratch 
a Fascist and you find an Italian; scratch a German and you find 
a Nazi.” 

* * +. * 

Readers of Canon Robins’s article on “War-Time Morals” in 
last week’s Spectator may have observed that on the day the article 
appeared the writer's appointment as Dean of Salisbury was 
announced. JANUS. 
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THE TURN OF THE SCREW 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE elimination of Mussolini is already beginning to wear the 
T appearance of history, and the sequel which was expected 
has not developed. It is this that provides the explanation of the 
resumed attacks by air and sea on the Italian mainland and the 
general offensive in Sicily. It would be wholly normal and reasonable 
for the new rulers of Italy to bargain for better terms if they had 
any substantial counters in their hands. 
js to cease resistance and open the mainland to the Allies without 
further loss of men or time. As against this, however, they have 
full assurance that if they attempted to put the opposite policy into 
practice they would suffer more casualties than they inflicted and 
would see their countryside ruined. They have to face this prospect 
with the reflection that the Allies, who for the most part have had 
the bitter task of meeting the enemy mainly in the countries he has 
enslaved and of being compelled to add their destruction to his, 
would naturally prefer to transfer the destruction to enemy soil. 


For the rulers of Italy, however, the choice may not seem SO easy. 
Hitler cannot defend the whole country and, indeed, he regards it 
merely as the outlying bastion of Germany ; but it is certain that 
he will not allow Italy to be thrown open entirely to the Allies as 
tong as he can help it. It will be his desire to maintain some kind 
of glacis in advance of Reich territory and he may hope to do s0, 
at least for the bulk of the campaigning season. In the event of 
capitulation, therefore, Italy may have to face a period of fighting 
in the north, since the Germans will there give battle to the Allies ; 
and the alternative is to fight it out throughout the country. The 
alternatives need not take quite this colour; for it is not certain 
that the Germans could maintain themselves very long. They have 
had little opportunity to move the numerous divisions which are 
said to be “flowing in,” though every day’s delay improves their 
chance to create suitable defensive dispositions. Neither reinforce- 
ment nor withdrawal of troops is very easy, and it is unlikely that 
they will even attempt to hold the line of the Po—the longest line 
that could be drawn—even if it were adopted to cover the door 
into France. 

The mountainous barriers on the north and east may prove very 
useful defensive positions, and with, or without, some outlying 
defensive: points they will be held with the greatest obstinacy. But 
that situation need not prove very onerous to the Italians. It is 
understood that they have had enough of war and wish to get out 
of it. At the worst, it is probable that at soine points north of the 
Po the Germans would stand and fight, and as far as they can they 
would raid the country from the air. The one certainty is that 
this position will not be improved by delay, whatever the reason. 
The Italians have nothing to gain any more than the Allies, 
except, of course, to add a thin varnish of loyalty to a tarnished 
reputation. 

It is because the position has become increasingly ambiguous, 
and in spite of the common advantage ofa speedy decision to the 
Allies as well as Italy, that General Eisenhower has resumed the 
offensive against the Italian mainland at the same time that the 
United States and Eighth Armies are attacking all along the line. 
The delay of over a fortnight before Catania has not been wasted. 
The general offensive could not be opened before the United States 
Army had completed its su-cessful cleaning-up operation across the 
west and centre of the island, and the Germans had dug themselves 
into position which called for the use of artillery that could not be 
landed in the first phase of the campaign. This delay, however, 
has been one of the causes of the temporising policy of Badoglio. 
The Germans have been attempting to persuade their dupes that 
even the small number of divisions they can afford can hold up 
the Allies indefinitely. General Alexander’s Fifteenth Army Group 
is now sweeping away that illusion. 

Any attempt to describe’ the position is certain to be overtaken 
by the event. What we can at leasi make clear is the great difference 
beween the position between Catania and San Stefano and that 


In fact, all they can offer, 


through which Alexander broke in his great victory in Tunisia, 
Between the position in the Cape Bon peninsula and the north- 
eastern tip of Sicily there is a definite similarity, and fortunately the 
Sixth Armoured Division broke the enemy resistance before it had 
time to fall back on Cape Bon. The Catania position could only 
be held safely while the centre was maintained ; but, at the very 
beginning of the general offensive, the Allies began to move through 
Troina and Centuripe towards the communications between Catania 
and Randazzo. The centre was beginning to give way. I have 
pointed out earlier that the Catania position, south of Etna, is 
extremely strong, but the coastal road is not an easy route 
for withdrawal. When the road and railway that circle Etna 
are cut about Adrano the elements of a German disaster may 
begin to appear. 

There is no Majerda valley here; but there is the gap between 
the Etna position and the mountains to the west. Both the northern 
and southern coast roads are open to bombing from the air and 
bombardment from the sea. The retreat inland wil! be almost as 
difficult once the roads are cut. If the prospects of a complete 
and clear-cut defeat do not seem to be so obvious as in Tunisia, 
they are nevertheless latent in the very features that have made the 
defence so formidable. For the comparatively roadless, mountainous 
country does not lend itself to an organised withdrawal in the face 
of so heavy an attack under complete air mastery. In any case, 
the Germans cannot claim that they can hold up the most sever? 
of Allied attacks and at one and the same time retreat to the main- 
land. General Alexander has no intention of allowing the enemy 
to slip away if that can be prevented, and in this respect the position 
of the defence can only grow steadily worse by delay. The im- 
perative need of the moment is to crush the enemy resistance in the 
shortest possible time and to prevent the Germans from escaping. 
The possibility of landing on the mainland in their rear has no doubt 
been considered. There must be every evidence that the Allies 
intend to strike with their full force at once. Only when the screw 
has been turned fully will it be possible to hope that Italy will at 
length see reason. 

It seems that there have been considerable inducements already. 
In Crete the Germans have begun to disarm the Italian troops. 
In the occupation of the Istrian peninsula up to the Julian Alps 
the Germans suggest their determination to place themselves in the 
rear of the Italian units in the Balkans. It is estimated that there 
are about 25 Italian divisions there, and Hitler will be placed in a 
very uncomfortable position when they are withdrawn. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to imagine how to coerce a considerable-sized army 
into continuing to fight, particularly in so inflammable a country 
as the Balkans. There can be little doubt, indeed, that the mere 
withdrawal of the Italian divisions will be a heavy blow to Hitler, 
since however much we have tended to underrate their, fighting 
quality, they have been a valuable, perhaps a necessary, adjunct to 
Hitler’s legions. 

The position might not be so dangerous if he were in full control 
of the situation in Russia. It is obvious that it is Stalin and not 
Hitler who holds the initiative there, and the position about Orel 
has already become critical. Hitler presumably recognises that he 
cannot hold this fortified centre, and the troops are already being 
withdrawn. The German reports of bitter street-fighting are merely 
another manifestation of the ingenuity of the propaganda depart- 
ment in creating victories. For it is certain that the Germans 
have no mind for another Stalingrad. They wili, therefore, fall 
back when they feel that the loss is most disproportionate ; and, 
if they can, they will leave nothing but ruins behind. They wili 
be moved to this course all the more by the sacrifice they must 
make in abandoning Orel. It is not that the position can offer an 
inducement as a springboard any longer: but evacuation will not 
ease, sO much as increase, their danger. When the northern part 
of the Kursk salient is thoroughly cleared and Orel returns to 
Russian hands, the railway between Moscow and Bielgorod will 
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goon be in use again and the Russian striking-power will be accord- 
ingly strengthened. 

But just as the Russians struck farther to the west from Stalingrad 
after they had completed their immediate encirclement, there can 
be little doubt that they will strike nearer to Briansk as Orel totters 
to its fall. The Germans may be able to escape the pincers; but 
they must increase the peril of their position about Briansk and 
Kharkov. The counter-attacks about the Donetz bridgehead are a 


further manifestation of Hitler’s nervousness about a Russian 
advence. Hc has not the divisions now to deliver a great offensive 
With 


in Russia even if Italy had not decided to cut her losses. 
that withdrawal his position has become critical. There is ne need 
to say that the Wehrmacht is a most powerful machine still. What 
is becoming increasingly obvious is the evidences of the limits to 
its strength. If there were no other reason, this at least should 
impel the Allies to hasten their offensive. The enemy begins to 
waver. Now is the time to press with every element of our 


strength. 


AMERICAN PRISONS 


By MARGERY FRY 


N writing of the United States it seems equally difficult to 

exaggerate and to generalise. In almost everything, from the 
primitive to the sophisticated, from poverty to wealth, from the 
“toughest” to the most sensitive, the extremes are so unbelievably 
distanced, the mean so hard to ascertain, This is most bafflingly 
true of those American social institutions which depend upon the 
administrations, Federal, State and local, whose triple network 
covers the country. Not only do they vary widely from State to 
State, but within the States there are often startling divergencies. 
In the matter of penal administration this is particularly true. 
Everywhere four sets of authorities are responsible for different 
kinds of places for the housing of prisoners ; everywhere two sets 
of laws are working, the State law and the Federal, each with its 
own courts, police, probation officers, &c., and, to a certain extent, 
prisoners. 

While each State looks after the majority of crimes, Interstate 
offences (such as stealing a car and crossing with it into another 
State), and offences committed on Federal territory (post-offices and 
national parks, for example) are breaches of Federal laws. Offences 
against its income-tax laws (as Al Capone found to his cost), against 
excise regulations (and illicit stills die hard particularly in the 
south) against the Defence Acts (as many young prostitutes, as 
well as conscientious objectors, are learning), will also land you 
in the Federal Courts. Thence you may be sent to a Federal prison, 
or parked out in one of the 800 odd State or county prisons ap- 
proved for this purpose by the Federal inspectors. The fact that these 
inspectors do not approve of a further 2,284 institutions for such a 
purpose throws clear light on the variety of standards still existing, 
and on the enormous number of places of imprisonment scattered 
over the States. Even these figures take no account of unnumbered 
town and city gaols or lock-ups. Though these are intended for 
short detention only, they may house people for weeks or months, 
and cannot be disregarded. The state of affairs in Michigan, where, 
since July, 1937, a new and active Department of Correction has 
been at work, is said to be fairly typical. When it began its survey 
it discovered that “up to this time no systematic inspection had 
been made of these village and city institutions, no one knew how 
many there were or very much about them, as to their conditions, 
or administration as a whole.” The 211 local gaols which have finally 
been discovered will now be subject to a salutary process of in- 
spection, though the local sheriffs’ control, with its system of party 
epoils in the way of appointments, will probably not yet be swept 
away. 

In Michigan, again, we find the Department of Correction re- 
porting that in January, 1939, “there was very little information 
available about the county gaols” of the State. The information 
since gathered is not reassuring. The county gaols of Michigan 
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number 83. Their provisions for offenders are stigmatised as 
“woefully unintelligent.” “The twin evils of lack of segregation 
and idleness constitute an individual and social menace of fhe first 
magnitude.” In the town gaols, and some of the county gaols in the 
States, it is usual to herd the inmates togeviher, like animals in cages, 
sometimes called tanks or bull-pens. Sometimes they are brought 
Qut to eat, sometimes theic food is passed in through the bars. 
Too often the primitive washing and sanitary arrangements are 
located in the cages. A sort of uncivilised housekeeping goes on 
in them. Clothes may be seen drying in the twilight darkness of 
these dens, which rarely have direct light or ventilation. Black 
and white, male and female, are often the only categories of classi- 
fication. Old and young, diseased and healthy, must make shift 
together. Even where separate cells for one Or (usually) more 
persons are provided, they are enclosed in a fence of bars within 
which the inmates can circulate. Work is rarcly provided. Occupa- 
tion is represented by a tattered Saturday Evening Post, or a pack 
of grimy cards. In many of these places, often run on the fee- 
system, by which the Sheriff receives a fixed sum per Inmate per 
day, and makes what he can out of it, the officials in charge have 
neither training nor security of tenure. Medical service is inade- 
quate or non-existent.* Even young children, where remand homes 
are lacking, may be found in such places. 

If such are the extremest evils of decentralised administration 
(evils which could have been matched in our own country before 
the General Prisons Act of 1877 transferred the control of all 
prisons to the Secretary of State), there is a brighter side to the 
picture. Diversity of control does also allow for a wide range 
of experiment, of which the best results -.are calculated to shatter any 
complacency on the part of the British visitor. The modern idea 
that the making of a good citizen rather than the punishment of a 
criminal should be the aim of a prison sentence is finding its 
outward expression in numbers of new buildings. Just as with 
us the ideas of preventing escape and crushing individuality found 
visible form in the prisons of nineteenth century England, which 
now cramp and almost kill the humaner principles of today, so the 
really magnificent buildings of the best American prisons do embody 
a new conception of the penal problem. This is true only of the 
best. In the States buildings are “torn down” and put up with 
breath-taking lightheartedness, and some States have launched out 
into costly institutions whose steel bars would melt down into 8 
whole navy. Too often the greatly improved cells, furnished with 
good beds, washing apparatus and earphones for radio, are separated 
by a grille and a wide passage from the windows of the block. 
Too often the cell doors are a mere gate of bars, giving no possibility 
of privacy. 

But even in such buildings there is much to build up self- 
respect. Marvellous kitchens, shining with chromium plate, 
equipped with every kind of machinery, huge dining-halls, where the 
food is served on the cafeteria system. And what food! It is almost 
cruel to mention it in war-time England. “The girls have been 
eating Strawberries till they’re popping out of their eyes,” said an 
official. Prison farms supply prison canneries, where every kind 
of fruit and vegetable is stored against the wintef. Seven hu-ired 
dozen eggs were going for one meal in a prison I visited—but the 
inmates numbered some 5,002. One woman’s-prison farm was 
feeling pinched ; so many girls had been sent in for sex offences in 
defence areas that the inmates could no longer receive their full daily 
quart of milk. Perhaps even by Americar standards of living these 
commissariats are rather needlessly lavish. But compared with 
British prison diet, with its preponderance of starch, its complete 
absence of fruit and its minimum allowance of fresh, or vitamin- 
bearing, foods, they have the merit of making a deliberate attempt 
to send the prisoner out into the world a fitter man than he came in. 

This attempt is continued in the prison hospitals, some of which 
are marvellously well equipped, and staffed by bands of specialists 
who are prepared to carry on research as well as to give treatment. 
In one Federal hospital, housing some 1,300 men, there is a staff 
of three full-time physicians, two nurses, a psychologist, and two 





* See Social Work Year-Book, 1941, of Michigan Department of Cor- 
rection Report, 1939-40. 
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dentists, as well as attendants. Quite elaborate dental treatment, 
including the provision of plates, is frequent. Special attention is 
given to such conditions as obesity, which may need careful dieting. 
The value of the psychological and mental treatments which can 
be given in prison conditions is difficult to assess—but at least the 
space and the staff are to be found in many U.S. prisons, and some 
extremely interesting results are being obtained. A New York 
enquiry of 20 years ago estimated that 77 per cent. of the prisoners 
in the State institutions outside the city were “ psychopathological 
individuals of well-recognised types.”- Even if this would today 
be an overstatement, it is clear that along lines of individual study 
and treatment lies the best hope for combating the terrible frequency 
of crime in the States, and from their eager pursuit of knowledge 
in this direction other countries will have much to gain. Perhaps 
the weakest point in the more up-to-date prisons is apt to be in the 
provision of work. In one well-known place I was shown splendid 
workshops, which could employ 500 men out of a population of 
more than four times that number. The rest were “employed on 
maintenance,” which looked very much like loafing about and watch- 
ing each other play games. On the other hand, some prisons 
resemble busy multiple factories: a frequent occupation is the 
casting of number-plates for motor-cars, and now large quantities 
of munitions are being prison- made. Education plays a great 
part in some institutions of the better kind. In New York State 
an official goes round the prisons to select young men of good 
aptitude who have never had an educational chance. The building 
to which they are sent at Wallkill, with its Gothic arches and 
corridors in moulded artificial stone, its class-rooms and its grand 
library, is like an Oxford college seen in a distorting mirror. But 
it is an Outstanding and heroic attempt to redress for hundreds of 
young men the inequalities of society before it is quite too late. 

It is in the best women’s prisons that the new ideas find their 
highest expression. In them work and training go smoothly hand in 
hand, though even here the provision of enough industrial work may 
be a problem. But it is not only by work, by self-respect, by moral 
and religious teaching, that the best American prisons seek to remake 
womanhood. Another theory is at work, the idea that happiness has 
itself a beneficent effect upon people whose lot has often been a 
sordid 2nd sad one. And as you see the girls and women going 
about their beautiful “campuses” with almost the gait, the chatter 
and the laughter of free people, it dawns upon you that this theory 
may be true. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CHOICE 


By PROFESSOR A. C, PIGOU 


OPULAR iterest in post-war conditions in Great Britain 
sans to be concentrated on the problem of how to prevent 
a recurrence of mass unemployment.* This problem is assuredly 
a very important one. But it should not be allowed to divert 
attention from other, and in a sense more fundamental, issues 
which the average citizen, no less than Ministers and Officials, needs 
to grasp. These have to do with the general pattern of our post- 
war industrial structure—the proportions in which our employed 
resources, irrespective of how large these are in the aggregate, are 
devoted to various occupations. When the war ends these resources, 
labour-power, managerial power and equipment, will necessarily 
have to be allocated in ways quite other than are appropriate now. 
Thus, to take a specially clear case, the number of persons engaged 
in the construction of deroplanes is bound to be enormously reduced. 
But, while this is obvious, when we enquire in positive terms what 
the post-war allocation of our resources ought to be, difficulties and 
concealed divergences of view are encountered. It may be of service 
to point out some of these in such a way that the choice before 
us can be clearly seen, though, as will be argued presently, it cannot 
yet be made. 





*The common use of the term “full employment” in this 
connexion is misleading. -Full employment in a literal sense is not 
attained even now, and cannot be attained so long as any wage-earners 
are moving about from one job to another, 
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Under the pressure of war, farmers have been led to plough 
up a great deal of land, and to adjust themselves to a much in- 
creased output of cereals and potatoes, Naturally they hope to con- 
tinue these activities after the war on a larger scale than in 1939. 
The same thing is true of the iron and steel and the shipbuilding 
industries. At the same time, certain other industries, notably those 
primarily devoted to making goods for export, have been obliged, 
in the interest of the war effort, to undergo some contraction. 
Naturally those engaged in them hope that, when peace returns, 
these industries will once more resume their pre-war importance. 
Such natural desires and expectations have received encouragement 
from Government pronouncements. Agriculture, the export in- 
dustries and the mercantile marine have all, for example, been 
assured in one way or another by Government spokesmen that their 
interests will be looked after and fostered by the State. Up.to a 
point this is well enough. But such an attitude of universal kindli- 
ness buries Away from sight a simple but vital fact of arithmetic, 
namely, that if the proportion of our resources devoted to one sort 
of employment is to be larger after the war than it was before, 
the proportion devoted to some other sort must be smaller; the 
proportion devoted to all sorts together cannot possibly be larger. 

If, for example, we decide to grow ourselves all the food that we 
need, this must entail our engaging a smaller share of our labour 
and capital in other sorts of production. Further, it may be re- 
marked in passing, since exports and the services of our mer- 
cantile marine constitute the payment that we make for imports, 
these, prima facie, are the other sorts of production specially likely 
to be reduced. No doubt, the fact that during the war we have 
disposed of a large part of our foreign securities, and so will have 
afterwards less claim than before to imports in payment of interest 
on them, renders this prima facie inference doubtful. But the 
broad proposition that policies directed towards self-sufficiency in 
food are unfavourable to the export industries, and to the mainten- 
ance of a large mercantile marine cannot be gainsaid. Moreover, 
in any event, even should we succeed, by stimulating foreign invest- 
ment or in other ways, in maintaining or enlarging the proportion 
of our resources engaged in agriculture, the export industries and 
the mercantile marine at one and the same time, none the less the 
simple arithmetical fact remains that, to offset that, some of our 
industries must suffer a proportionate contraction. 

If, therefore, the allocation of our productive resources after the 
war depends on a choice among alternatives, we have to consider 
by what principles the choice shall be guided. Three principles are 
available, which we may call, if we will, the consumers’ interest 
principle, the vested interest principle, and the preparedness-for-war 
principle. The first of these would allow our resources to allocate 
themselves after the war in accordance with the policy of market 
demand, subject to a number of qualifications which it is not 
practicable to discuss here. The second would entail in some 
measure Government defence and support of war-expanded industries 
such as agriculture and iron and steel. At the close of a great 
war strong pressure is always exerted in this sense; the treatment 
of agriculture after the Napoleonic wars is a good example. The 
third principle would entail the maintenance, regardless of cost, 
of whatever allocation of resources is required to keep the country 
fully equipped for the outbreak of new wars. Thus the Government 
would foster a number of key industries, do its best for iron and 
steel, secure the growing of cereals and sugar at home, even 
though they could be purchased from abroad at much smaller real 
cost, sustain a large mercantile marine, forbid the scrapping of . 
redundant slips and wharves for building ships, and so on. Which 
of these principles should be followed? More realistically, what 
sort of compromise among them ought to be adopted ; what relative 
weight ought to be assigned respectively to the satisfaction of - 
consumers’ wants, to the conservation of industries that have ex- 
panded and by their expansion have done good service during the 
present war, and to preparedness for new wars in the future? 

It is important to ask or, at all events, to envisage these questions. 
But, unfortunately, it is impossible as yet to answer them. For the 
answer depends on the way in which the present war ends, and 
the degree of mutual confidence and co-operation which the Allied 
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Nations succeed in establishing among themselves. To different 
conditions of international politics different arrangements of national 
economies are appropriate. Allocation of resources designed in the 
expectation of a third world war would be quite other than that 
designed to satisfy abundantly the wants of consumers in normal 
times. If a third world war is probable, to insure against it even 
at heavy cost may be wise. Burt if international collaboration can 
be so developed that resort to large-scale war is rendered highly 
improbable, this insurance will not be necessary. The peace-time 
interest of consumers—-which, clearly in the long run ought not to be 
sacrificed to any vested interest—may then rightly be allowed to 
dominate economic policy. 


THE “PUB” AND THE CLUB 


EISURE and social intercourse form a large part of life. After 

the war, the more successfu,ly we plan for full employment and 
industrial organisation the greater will be the reduction of working 
hours. While the State cannot plan how men shall spend their 
spare time; it can plan the facilities available. Every effort should 
be made to encourage the best use of leisure, but to ignore pre- 
vailing habits would be to court failure. 

Man is a gregarious animal and wants a place where he can 
mix with his fellows. Up to now, most Englishmen have preferred 
to do so over a pint of beer, and have found both beer and social 
intercourse in the public house. No place is more freely patronised 
or has changed less during the centuries. Falstaff would, today, 
find a pint of modern bitter sorry stuff compared with a cup of sack, 
but the bar of an evening would be a reasonably familiar atmosphere. 
Samuel Pepys would be at home in ‘The Harp and Balls’ sooner 
than in the Admiralty. Sam Weller’s extensive and peculiar know- 
ledge of London would enable him speedily to direct Mr. Pickwick 
to a tavern where he could study human nature to his heart’s content. 

Where would he get more quickly a knowledge of the ordinary 
London workmen today than in a bar? He would find them better 
dressed, better educated and drinking less, and hardly anyone exceed- 
ing the limit. But he would find just as many people there in the 
evening, though he might note that bars closed most of the day. 
What would surprise him most would be that so many people, whose 
standard of behaviour had so much improved, were still meeting 
in buildings so drab and dreary. He would obtain a thousand and 
one explanations from licensees, brewers, magistrates, Members of 
Parliament, chief constables, parsons and men in the public house 
itself. But he would establish the following facts: 

Public houses are still by far the most numerous places of adult 
social intercourse. There are nearly two to every thousand of the 
population. In the last fifty years the number has been reduced, in 
England and Wales, from 100,000 to 75,000, but this reduction has 
been counterbalanced by two factors. Those closed have been small, 
while a number of the remainder have been enlarged, and many 
new ones are extremely large (e.g., Downham Tavern, on an L.C.C. 
estate, has lounges and halls totalling 11,000 square feet, equivalent 
to twenty old houses in South London). Secondly, the number of 
registered clubs (licensed) has increased from 2,000 to 15,000. 
Nineteen out of twenty public houses are controlled by brewery 
companies. The overwhelming majority of those in the industrial 
areas are extremely unsatisfactory. 

During the last fifty years the annual consumption of spirits has 
declined from a gallon to less than a quart, and of beer from 28 to 
13 gallons per head, and the number of convictions for drunkenness 
from 54 to II per 10,000 of the population. These reductions are 
due to a variety of causes—greatly increased price of liquor, reduced 
hours of opening, development of cinemas and other counter-attrac- 
tions, improved housing conditions, and a higher standard of life 
generally. Despite this, an undue proportion of the income of many 
families is spent on drink. 

Might not Mr. Pickwick, on a visit from the Shades, and repentant 
of the misuse of his own leisure, give his conclusions in some such 
fashion as this: “As in my time, the public house is both a drink 
shop and a social centre. To its owners it is primarily the former ; 
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to its users increasingly the latter. I was interested in Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree’s recent re-survey of York In that city there are 175 
public houses and 48 registered clubs (of which 29 can be described 
as working men’s clubs), while there were only four or five clubs 
for adults which do not sell liquor. Despite reduced drinking, he 
estimated the weekly attendances at public houses totalled 180,000, 
representing an average of nearly three visits a week for the entire 
adult population. In addition there are 11,000 members of registered 
clubs spending £190,000 annually in them on drink. Obviously 
there’s no chance of the public houses being closed after the war. 
Restrictive legislation is only effective if—as in the case of the 
reduction of permitted hours—backed by public opinion.” 

One of his audience might interject: “Everyone is agreed that 
we must finish clearing the slums, build good homes, multiply our 
playing fields and community centres, and develop our education. 
Won’t the problem solve itself? ” 

Mr. Pickwick would reply: “ That’s the argument your M.P.s 
used. But it’s wishful thinking because they are afraid to act. 
Many people in the pubs today have decent homes. They go there 
for social intercourse. In any case, all you suggest will take time. 
The public houses will remain, and for a long time to come will 
be well patronised. I want them to be real social centres with 
facilities for games, where drink is an incidental. They will never 
be that so long as they are controlled by those whose business it is 
to sell drink. I appreciate that many brewers take an enlightened 
view, but, after all, business is business. 

“You will never clear away slum public houses and replace them 
by real social centres—houses worthy of the public—until you 
eliminate private interests as was done during the last war in the 
Carlisle district. As you know, the State has ever since been the 
owner of all the public houses in the area. What has been the 
result? All the small pubs up back streets have been cleared away ; 
the remainder have been remodelled and in many cases rebuilt; 
all kinds of counter-attractions have been introduced ; the sale of 
food and non-alcoholic liquors has been encouraged. The total 
number of houses has been halved, and they are not covered with 
advertisements of beer and spirits, and, perhaps most important of 
all, they are managed by men no part of whose duty is to push the 
sale of liquor. 

“ More could have been done if Members of Parliament had been 
more interested. As a practical man, it seems to me that if they 
think it has been a success, they should have extended it elsewhere ; 
but if they don’t, then I can’t understand why they have continued 
it at Carlisle all these years. Twelve years ago the large majority 
of a Royat Commission reported favourably on the undertaking and 
recommended that public ownership should be extended elsewhere. 
Though adequate compensation was paid to the previous owners, the 
undertaking has not cost the taxpayers anything. On the contrary, 
the whole of the capital has been written off out of profits, so that 
there are no financial obstacles in the way of extending this con- 
structive solution of the problem.” 

Asked for his views on registered clubs, Mr. Pickwick might be 
reported as saying: “ Mr. Rowntree found that in York the working 
men’s clubs were well conducted, and says that ‘ Even if clubs lead 
to a slightly higher consumption of alcohol, that disadvantage is 
outweighed by the contribution they make to the social life of the 
citizens.’ I believe this substantally true elsewhere. But I am 
informed that there are a number of bogus clubs which are really 
disguised public houses. A bogus club is worse than anything, 
because it is subject to no inspection, and the police have great 
difficulty in finding out what goes on there. I think the police and 
the magistrates should have power to inspect and that the licences 
of clubs should be subject to review. The genuine club would have 
nothing to fear from such 2 proposal.” 

* * * * 


It was near midnight in a famous Pall Mall Club. We agreed 
with all he had said; but somehow we missed something of the 
old Pickwick Suddenly his face broke into the well-known smile, 
and he turned to the Editor of a famous journal: “I’ve only a 
few minutes more. I remember my grandfather telling me of the 
evenings he spent with your predecessors, Joseph Addison and 
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Dick Steele, at the Kitcat Club, but I gathered they did not only 
drink coffee. I suppose ?” We looked up at the clock, and the 
Editor said, “I’m afraid it’s too late. But I could order you a lime 
juice.” “Don’t trouble, thank you,” was the reply. “I expect Sam 
will have my cup of nectar ready when I get back—a soft drink, 
mind you—but no! Not lime juice! ” 

We went down into the Mall and Mr. Pickwick rose swiftly into 
the air. The sirens sounded, and the barrage broke out as a search- 
light caught a pair of black gaiters in its beam. But it was not the 
sound of guns which echoed in our ears. It was that last, small 
disappointed cry. 


BURIED HISTORY 


By W. J. FERRAR 

ISTORIANS, and indeed all teachers of history, however high 

their status or humble their scope, would do well to take 
full account of the archaeological work done in their own neigh- 
bourhoods. Its results are for the most part embodied in the 
annual reports, magazines and proceedings of the county archaeo- 
logical societies and field clubs. But alas! such volumes, for- 
bidding in appearance and unadvertised, do not come naturally into 
the path of the inquirer. Apart altogether from the records of 
the excavation of camps and barrows by field-workers iike Wheeler, 
Hawkes, Piggott, Crawford or Williams-Freeman, which are gradually 
providing an outline of the story of pre-Roman Britain from pre- 
history to the rising of the misty curtain of history itself, there 
are the*results of the patient labours of scores of devoted researchers 
among documents, which throw a vivid and authentic light on the 
repercussions of war, legislation and social change on the developing 
life of the men who stood where we now stand. Old registers and 
churchwardens’ accounts, wills, diaries and manor rolls bring 
concrete reality into what is often a dull subject. The teacher 
intimately acquainted with the actual past of his own neighbourhood 
can never be dull. 

A glance at the June number of the Wiltshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Magazine, which is but one sample of a vast 
array of such work, will illustrate what is meant. It contains at least 
three articles which at once bring past history into the world of 
authentic fact. They may be said to call to life respectively the 
need for our severance from Rome, the English Revolution and the 
character of the Reformed Anglican Church. 

The first article, “Cardinals Beneficed in Sarum Cathedral,” by 
the Rev. C. Moor, D.D., F.S.A., gives a list of over fifty Cardinals, 
only eight of whom were of English birth, who battened on our 
English florins. Some held the Deanery, some an Archdeaconry, 
and many a Canonry or Prebend as well, generally together with 
similar preferment in other dioceses. And this is a list of Cardinals 
alone! Think of William de Agrifolio, who had “the advantage 
of elegant aspect,” Archdeacon of Berks (with the Pope’s leave to 
visit it by deputy for five years), with the Prebends of Bere and 
Cherminster. Or John de Blandiaco, both Treasurer and Archdeacon 
of Sarum, as well as Rector of Adderbury (Oxon), or Bontampi, 
Bishop of Perugia, voiding at his death the Archdeaconry of Berks, 
worth 120 marks per annum. Or Dean Fargis, nephew of Pope 
Clement V, who besides the Deanery and other Continental pre- 
ferment, was also Dean and Prebendary of York, Prebendary of 
Heytesbury, and of a stall in Lichfield. Or Henry Minutulo, who 
was Archbishop of Naples, building the Archiepiscopal Palace and 
the marble porch of the Cathedral, “ prodigious in size and remark- 
able for the colour of the porphyry, sculpture, statues and ornamenta- 
tion.” This prelate had “reservation of 200 gold florins per annum 
from the Archdeaconry of Taunton,” and held the living of Sutton- 
cum-Buckingham, which he let on farm. The list, the result of 
much research, is a long one, and its cumulative effect is to make 
one convinced, with Dr. Moor, that “ the long continuance of such 
a system added to the ever-increasing demend for a thorough 
reformation of the Church.” Yes, this list of over fifty hungry 
Cardinals brings into clear light the nation’s need for a severance 
from Rome. . 

The second article, “ Ship Money in the Hundred of Kingsbridge,” 
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by C. W. Pugh, gives life and reality to the beginning of the struggle 
between King and Parliament. Here we have a contemporary list 
of persons assessed for ship money in North Wilts in 1635, the 
year when the tax was extended by the King, without the sanction 
of Parliament, to the inland counties. The transcript from the 
“twelve leaves of paper closely written on both sides in a clear 
seventeenth century script” cannot fail to bring home to all who 
study it what ship money actually meant to the whole country. It 
touched not only thé big landowner or the wealthy merchant, but 
the poorest householder. ‘The clergy certainly. There is Jo. Har- 
ward, Vicar, assessed at £1 1os., and “Mr. Gallimore for his 
parsonage,” at Ios. But also every common man and woman. For 
instance we have Mr. John Dayly at 4s. 9d., Willi Rymell at 6d., 
Phillis Roade at 4s. 9d., Widow Wilkins of Herpit at 3s., John 
Mills and his mother at 4s., Widow Morecocke at 11d., and so on 
for fifteen pages through Bradbury, Swindon, Hillmarton, Clack, 
Woodlockshaye and the rest. Such a list, so challenging in its 
particularity, brings home to us to what extent and in what multi- 
farious breasts the sparks of indignation were kindled that blazed 
up at Westminster and ended on the scaffold at Whitehall. 

The third notable article, by C. R. Everett, F.S.G.,.is of 
ecclesiastical interest. It throws some light on the status of 
cathedrals with regard to Bishops in the reformed Church. How 
far did episcopal discipline extend over the Close? Here we have 2 
contemporary record of an “Episcopal Visitation of the Cathedral 
Church of Sarum” in 1607, which shows the continuance of pre- 
Reformation custom so far as the Bishop’s right to “ visit” was 
concerned. The orizginai was recently found quite accidentally in 
the Diocesan Registry at Salisbury. It forms part of a dilapidated 
parchment-covered volume, and is strangely introduced as “ Inscribed 
by Shuter.” It is known that such visitations took place with con- 
siderable ceremonial and th: kind of inquiries that were made and 
answered. From the fifty-six disciplinary questions and the replies 
made by Canons and Vicars-Choral we realise that’ the post- 
Reformation Bishops were concerned with much the same troubles 
as the pre-Reformation ones. Again there is no question of the 
episcopal authority over the Dean and Chapter. That matter had 
been settled by the Pope Boniface IX in 1392. It was nor raised in 
the Church of England till 1683, when Bishop Seth Ward’s right 
was challenged by Dean Pierce, on the ground that the Pope’s ruling 
was no longer valid. The Keeper of the Great Seal, Lord North, 
decided in the Bishop’s fevour. Bishop Wordsworth exercised his 
right in 1880. ‘ 

The discovery of this document is thus of some importance for 
Church history. It certainly illustrates the continuity of the 
Ecclesia Anglicana with the Church under Papal control. ‘And, 
moreover, to read the actual record of what dignified Canons and 
shy Vicars-Choral answered to the searching episcopal questions, 4s 
“inscribed by Shuter,” gives fresh colour to our vague ideas 


it is 
of the Cathedral life that soon was to pass through greater 
vicissitudes, 

JARGON 


My husband “ fell” in forty-two: 
The Jerries bombed him out. 

I did what most brave women do: 
Yes, Sir, I did without. 


Next year I “ gave” my only son; 
He was shot down in flames. 

How could I get another one 
Except by “ failing ” James? 


I’ve been to church, I’ve been through hell. 
God holds his comforts high, 

High as my head, and none can tell 
How long I took to die. 


I starved the flesh till it grew faint, 
Too withered to transgress. 
Yes, Sir, I am the village saint. 
And am I bitter? Yes, 
VANSITT ART. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


stitution. The imperial rescript which created the first Persian 
Majlis was signed by the dying Muzaffar-ud-Din Shah “on the 
fourteenth of Jumada the Second in the eleventh year of Our Reign,” 
namely, on August 6th, 1906. The origin of the democratic move- 
ment in Persia can be traced back to two remarkable men. There 
was Sayyid Jamal-ud-Din, “the Afghan,” who in the last decades 
of the nineteenth century alarmed and fascinated the great monarch 
Nasir-ud-Din. And there was that curious figure Malkom Khan, the 
Armenian cenjurer, who began by impressing the Persians with his 
feats of sleight ot hand, became Minister to the Court of St. James’, 
and ended by founding the Faramush Khana, or House of Forgetful- 
ness, which was, in fact, the first Masonic Lodge in Persia. These 
two, when in exile, jointly edited the paper Kanun, or “ Law,” in 
which they assailed the incompetence of Muzaffar-ud-Din Shah, and 
the greed of his minister, Ayn-ud-Dola, and extolled the virtues of 
responsible government, and of a written constitution. This news- 
paper was smuggled into Persia hidden in bales of cotton, and 
exercised a growing influence upon the younger Persians, who had 
become susceptible to western ideas, and upon the merchant com- 
munity in Tehran and Tabriz. The demand for the dismissal of 
Ayn-ud-Dola and the grant of a constitution increased in violence ; 
the Shah, who had already had one paralytic stroke, and was about 
to have another, sought to temporise ; and in the summer of 1906 
the movement culminated in a demonstration of a specially Persian 
character. The bazaars were closed, and twelve thousand citizens 
of Tehran took bast or sanctuary in the compound of the British 
Legation at Gulahek. They squatted there under the great plane- 
trees or beside water-cisterns ; a cloud of dust rose from what 
had once been lawns and flower-beds, and hung heavy in the hot 
air above the little park; at night a thousand camp fires dotted 
the shadows ; the legation officials were driven frantic by problems 
of food, sanitation and order. But the demonstrators refused to 
leave their asylum until they had obtained their constitution. 
On August 6th the paralytic Shah surrendered ; Persian democracy, 
on that day thirty-seven years ago, was born. 

* * * * 

Since then the Persian people have never been given a2 fair chance. 
In the first year after the grant of the constitution, there fell upon 
Persia the misfortune of the Anglo-Russian Convention, which 
(whatever may have been its diplomatic justification) was regarded 
by the Persians as an affront to Persian independence, and as a 
scheme to partition the country between two European Powers. 
The weakness or absenteeism of the last two Qajar monarchs failed 
to provide the stable atmosphere in which alone a young democracy 
can prosper; the field was left open for all manner of external 
and internal intrigues. The work done by two successive financial 
missions under Mr. Morgan Shuster and Dr. Millspaugh, with their 
team of devoted Americans, was brought to nothing. The First 
German War saw Persia split into hostile camps, and exposed to 
invasion by three foreign armies. Ravaged and exhausted, Persia fell 
an easy prey to the rapacious tyranny of Reza Shah Pahlevi. And 
now that the dictator has been removed, now that Persia, under the 
guidance of a young monarch, might well seek to recapture the high 
endeavour and bright hopes of 1906, she has against her will been 
involved in the Second German War, and finds foreign armies again 
in occupation of large sections of her territory. It would seem as if 
some evil fate had decreed that Persian democracy should never 
be given the time or the occasion to develop self-reliance. Even 
those who desire deeply to be the friends of Persia have been forced 
by circumstances to adopt the horrid guise of invaders. 

* * * * 


a coaiten” Si! years ago today Persia received her first con- 


Between Great Britain and Persia there exists, if it were only 
realised, a complete community of interest. It is the policy of the 
British Government, it is the wish of the British people, that Persia 
should maintain and strengthen her independence and prosperity. 
We have no desire whatsoever to increase Our own responsibilities ; 


all we desire is that the Persians, and, above all, the younger 
Persians, should acquire a sense of responsibility themselves. Our 
aims are identical, and in carrying out those aims there are many 
points of similarity between the Persian and the British characters 
which should diminish suspicion and increase understanding. No 
Englishman can live in Persia without acquiring a deep affection 
for the country, an affection which in after years will recur to him 
in a pang almost of home-sickness. No Englishman who really 
knows the Persians can have anything but respect for their long 
tradition of culture and warm memories of their kindliness, hospi- 
tality and charm. We are each of us an illogical people, and are 
entranced by the lack of logic which we find in each other; 
the British and the Persians are the only two peoples whose inner 
pride is so stable that they can laugh at their own faults. The 
Persians know that the British in Persia—that long line of Consuls, 
missionaries, telegraph officials, and traders—have almost always 
treated them with sympathy, and hardly ever treated them with 
disrespect. And the British know that the Persians are a highly 
intelligent people, and that, if only they could acquire greater self- 
confidence and a clearer national aim, they could achieve a system of 
government in which order and freedom were combined. 
* * * * 

It is sad for those Englishmen (and they are many) who care 
deeply for Persia, and wish to see her become a self-reliant country, 
to realise the resentment with which we are regarded today in some 
quarters. The causes of this mistrust are due partly to past mis- 
understandings and partly to circumstances arising from the present 
war. Many Persians imagine that it was the British Government that 
was responsible for the tyranny of Reza Shah, although from the 
very first year of his reign that despot did all he could to damage 
British interests and to manifest his hostility towards us. There 
are many more Persians who naturally resent the presence in their 
country of British armed forces. The necessity of keeping our 
Russian ally supplied with munitions has obliged us to make heavy 
calls upon Persia’s railways and her other means of transport; 
our occupying troops have been forced to requisition meat and ice, 
and lack of tonnage has prevented us from bringing into the country 
all the grain and rice which is required. Inevitably we are blamed 
for the resultant shortage of food-stuffs in those areas of Persia 
which depend on imports from outside. The internal disorders, 
the tribal risings and the recurrence of brigandage are directly attri- 
buted to our presence, and there are many Persians who accuse 
us of being indifferent to their need of stability. No civilian popula- 
tion welcomes the presence of an army in its midst; resentment 
is unavoidable when that army is of foreign origin. When hunger 
and internal disorder come to inflame this resentment we cannot 
blame the Persians if they fail to understand our difficulties, or if 
at moments they doubt our sympathy. 

. * — * 

This unfortunate tension can be eased only by co-operation 
between ourselves and the Persians. So long as they for their 
part avoid all responsibility and attribute all their misfortunes to 
the British, so long will the existing misunderstanding continue. 
It is true that during his long years cf despotism Reza Shah sought 
to stamp out the initiative of all independent minds. That period of 
darkness is now over. The elections for the Majlis are to take place 
in November. They will give to all Persian patriots an oppor- 
tunity to assume responsibility for the reconstruction of their 
country. The young men above all should cease to stand aloof, and 
should realise that the future of Persia lies in their hands. _ Pro- 
vincial Councils might also be revived so as to give a further im- 
pulse to local energies. The certain cure for any nightmare is to 
wake from sleep ; and on this anniversary of Persian democracy we 
beg young Persia to cast off its lethargy ; to remember the great 
Persian past ; to dismiss all doubts regarding Persia’s future ; and to 
create, as they can create, a free and ordered Persia of their own. 
If they do this, they will no longer regard us as their enemies ; they 
will find in us firm and faithful friends. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 


«The Constant Couple ’”’ and ‘‘ The Rivals.”” At the Arts Theatre 
Clab. 


A TEN-WEEKS’ season of English comedy has opened at the Arts 
Theatre with Farquhar’s Restoration comedy The Constant Couple 
and Sheridan’s The Rivals. These will be followed in due course 
by Pinero’s The Magistrate, Munro and Maude’s The Watched 
Pot and Shaw’s Misalliance. So that the season, limited as it is in 
time and plays, will nevertheless give a view of English comedy over 
nearly three centuries. Both Farquhar and Sheridan were Irish- 
men, but, of the two, Farquhar is the least flamboyantly so, and 
the more interesting and lively playwright. I find The Constant 
Couple a more enjoyable and serious comedy than the later, more 
famous, and more artificial play of Sheridan’s. Farquhar belonged 
to the seventeenth century, a robuster and more poetic age than 
the eighteenth, as anyone may see for himself who compares the 
two Clinchers of The Constant Couple with Sheridan’s Bob Acres. 
I also prefer the carefree Sir Harry Wildair to the rather priggish 
Captain Absolute. As for plot, there is not much to choose between 
them. Sheridan is smoother and more polished, but also less real 
and convincing; if he has more verbal wit and flourish than 
Farquhar, he has far less fun and gusto. The two Clinchers give 
us more entertainment than Sir Lucius O’Trigger and Bob Acres. 
But it is time to turn to the actors. Sir Harry Wildair is the best 
performance I have seen from Mr. Alec Clunes ; he kept the most 
admirable poise between Dutch courage and sensibility in the very 
amusing scene with Angelica (delightfully played by Dorothy 
Primrose)—a scene far more acceptable to the twentieth century 
than it ever could have been to the nineteenth. This scene quite 
eclipses the over-long-drawn-out rival scene between Absolute and 
Lydia Languish, to which Mr. Derek Birch as Absolute brought some 
of the tedium that is perhaps irremovable from the role of Standard. 
On the other hand, Billy Shine was fortunate in his two roles of 
the elder Clincher and Sir Lucius O’Trigger. Some of the best 
acting in both plays, however, came from Mr. Peter Jones, who was 
irresistibly engaging as Clincher, Junior, and marvellously insuffer- 
able (as he should be) as Fag. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


** Strange Incident.’’ General!y released.———** Undercover.”’ At the 


London Pavilion. 


IF it had not been for the vigilance of that distinguished critic, Miss 
Dilys Powell, I for one should have remained unaware that a remark- 
able film called The Oxbow Incident, long awaited from America, 
had indeed both been and gone. The curious fate of the film in 
this country is as fruitful of speculation as a piece of secret diplo- 
macy, but here we will be content with the facts. The film, its title 
changed to Strange Incident, was slipped into the cinemas as a 
second feature without benefit of Press show or normal publicity, 
but fortunately may still be caught by the painstaking cinemagoer. 
Strange Incident is a beautiful piece of craftsmanship. It is the yery 
simple story of a lynching purporting to occur in the south-western 
United States during the last century. The viciousness of the crime 
is intensified by the fact that the lynching is carried out for the 
most part by ordinary honest citizens turned into a lawless mob by 
force of circumstances. The film is very much concerned with the 
nature of those circumstances and soberly attempts (with only ~ very 
little pretension, irrelevance and sentimental improbability) to study 
the origin and nature of mob violence. Some of the lynchers partici- 
pate because they are sadists craving the excitement of a hanging, 
some out of revenge, some to demonstrate that they are not cowards 
afraid of violence, others because they do not wish to be suspected 
of sympathy with the wrongdoing of which the victims are (wrongly) 
believed to be guilty. The film begins and ends on the night of the 
‘lynching, but during the hours of pursuit, trial and execution the 
mood of the mob darkens and lightens like a thundery sky. As one 
watches, the feeling of personal participation is often as strong as 
if one were there in the darkness of the cold mountain camp being 
swayed by the same primitive forces which wrestle with the fate of 
the three bewildered victims. In this power to involve the audience 
we may perhaps have a clue to the diffidence with which Strange 
Incident is being presented to the public (it cannot surely be due 
to any anxiety about the feelings of our American allies, for it deals 
with mob violence of many. years ago). I find myself imagining a 
point of view of this kind—“ we can’t expect people these days to 
get so worked up about whether three men ought to have been 
hanged or not. Nowadays so many people get killed. And all that 
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about justice and a fair trial first. . . . Well, put it on with Hello, 
Beautiful and hope for the best.” And so they did. 

In war-time there is inevitably a tendency for life to be held 
cheaper than in those periods when it is less freely expended. All 
the more need therefore for the film-maker to remind us from time 
to time that every battlefield corpse represents an individual life 
brought summarily to its end. The current issue of Movietone 
News finds time to refer to the bodies of Italians littering their 
Sicilian fields. These men, we are told, gave their lives for an 
unjust, an unworthy cause. To say so little is perhaps to over- 
simplify ; but at any rate it is better to do so than to follow the 
commoner practice of ignoring ‘completely the solemn fact of 
individual disaster and the ultimate and irreparable personal 
sacrifices which war demands. When we see reason struggling 
with blind passion in the homely faces of the citizens of Strange 
Incident we are watching a spectacle which will grow more signifi- 
cant as the war’s end approaches, and one which we dare not ignore. 
That the sacrifice of individual lives for a common cause still remains 
an inescapable condition of victory is adequately demonstrated by 
Undercover, a conventional story of guerilla activity in Yugoslavia. 
It is a pity, however, that in this film the moral codes represented 
are either pitch black in hue or as immaculate as the driven snow. 
Strange Incident might well have been distributed alongside this 
film as a reminder that in real life it is the intermediate moral shades 
of grey that present us with our most serious problems. 

EpGAR ANSTEY. 


MUSIC 


American Symphony 


IF one may judge from the works presented in the programme of 
American music at one of last week’s “ Proms.,” American com- 
posers are Overcoming the tendency to eclecticism which was their 
besetting weakness, as it was the weakness of English composers a 
generation ago. Or, perhaps it would be more accurate to say, 
that American composers have now begun to absorb the various 
foreign influences, to which in a country so rich in all the means of 
music-making and so attractive to all the most accomplished execu- 
tive talent of the world they are especially prone. The earliest work 
in this programme, George Gershwin’s Pianoforte Concerto, might 
have been put there as an awful example of eclecticism undigested, 
an incongruous mixture of imitation Rachmaninoff with jazz on its 
best behaviour, and jazz affecting propriety is about as interesting 
as boiled cod without salt or sauce. Gershwin had no gift whatever 
for musical composition, if by that term is meant something more 
than the putting down of one idea after another without regard to 
their relations to one another or to the work as a whole. 

In Hugo Weisgall’s Overture, American Comedy, 1943, the newest 
work, traces of eclecticism remain. It begins rather like Dvorak’s 
Carnaval Overture, but does not continue on that level. If it is not 
music of a high rank, it is at least well put together. With Aaron 
Copland we come to a more mature composer, who has digested 
external influences and developed an individual tone of voice. His 
Lincoln Portrait is not to be judged by ordinary musical standards, 
since it sets out to give us a dramatic sketch of Abraham Lincoln 
with the aid of excerpts from his speeches and writings, on this 
occasion splendidly declaimed by Lieutenant Burgess Meredith, 
whose ringing voice was good to hear. If the work seemed, as a 
musical composition, somewhat slight and tentative, as a dramatic 
presentation of Lincoln’s personality it was effective and obviously 
held and moved the audience. 

By far the most important work in the programme was William 
Schuman’s Third Symphony. This consists of two large movements, 
a Passacaglia and Fugue and a Chorale and Toccata. The use of 
the Bachian forms and a certain abstruseness of manner have led to 
an almost unanimous use of the adjective austere to describe the 
Symphony. But I perceive no austerity in employment of the 
fullest resources of the modern orchestra, including five trombones, 
which are used to chant in full harmony some magnificent passages 
that suggest a study of Gabrieli. It is true that the harmony of 
the Symphony is severe and not always readily intelligible at first 
hearing, while the forms employed do not lend themselves to facile 
emotionalism or pretty lyricism. But it is some time since I have 
heard a work by a new composer (Schuman is 33 years old) so rich 
and rare, and with so clear a mastery of his chosen medium. This 
does not mean that it is altogether a likeable work—it is too ruthless 
to win affection. But it has grandeur, even in the rather noisy 
Toccata, and that is a scarce enough commodity to make one wish 
to hear it again and get to know it better. 

DyneLey Hussey. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE SUBMERGED GENERATION 


Sir.—Mr. Neil Jordan’s letter on “ The Submerged Generation,” based 
on Harold Nicolson’s rather pessimistic, if rot morbid, article, doubtless 
expresses genuine apprehension, but is, surely, determined by a false 
sense of values and by an unconcious projection of war-time conditions 
into the happier days of peace. The people cannot be simply divided 
into elder and younger, into “ wes” and “ theys "—most are in between. 
No one class, section, or age can be held responsible for the situation 
in which we found ourselves at the beginning of this war, and if the 
tenets of democracy have any meaning for us we must be prepared to 
admit that the powers that be acted during the pre-war years mainly 
in accordance with the views, or lack of views, of the majority. It is 
many years now since the enactment of adult suffrage at twenty-one 
years of age, and there was no real reason why the youth of the nation 
should not have expressed its feelings and made its influence felt if it 
had been so inclined. As a matter of fact, did not the policy of Jaissez- 
jatre and appeasement fairly represent most ages and classes, and did not 
the opinions of the young, many of whom had grown up since the war, 
characteristicaliy generous and tolerant, cften do much credit to their 
hearts, but less to their heads? 

Vhere is no reason at all why the young men and women should not 
play their full part in rehabilitating our social structure after the war. 
There is every indication that they will have opportunity and encourage- 
ment to do so, and it is a little distressing for elders to be told that, 
however sympathetic they may be, they can do little to help, and that 
youth must evolve its own living faith and work out its own #alvation. 
That is surely assuming a cleavage between youth and age much sharper 
than actually exists. We need not be so pessimistic. The events of the 
years immediately succeeding the last war afford little or no indication 
of what will be done after the war. The prevailing attitude then was 
vaguely to win the war as soon as possible and get back to pre-war con- 
ditions. Now it is much more precise in some respects and much more 
progressive in others. The fine qualities so widely displayed by the 
young men and women now can be attuned to the ways of peace, and the 
possibilities are great. 

The “never again” frame of mind is far, far stronger than during or 
after the last war. There is only one danger, very commonly forgotten 
or ignored. However determined we may be so to plan as to prevent a 
recurrence of war, we must remember that a new generation grows up in 
twenty years or so, to whom the horrible facts of today are mere history, 
and although the historical perspective should provide the truer picture, 
that only applies with those trained to assess evidence and values. On 
the other hand, the average young people of the next generaton, with 
no personal experience of the stark realities and gruesome crimes of the 
war, as perpetrated by the Nazis, may grow up with the idea that we 
in our time have been over-impressed by their nearness and have 
exaggerated this incidence and effects. There is, in fact, a risk of our 
plans collapsing like a house of cards unless those who follow us can 
inherit or acquire some measure of the realistic attitude that determines 
our actions today.—Yours faithfully, NORMAN BENNETT. 

57 Harley Street, W. 1. 


BRITISH AND ALLIED YOUTH 


Sir—I should like to thank Mr. Nicolson for his Marginal Comment 
of July 16th; his marvellous analysis of that problem of “We”; and 
his making a start with the cure (exposure to the light)—his telling me 
that I am not alone when writing in an occasional letter, or in my diary: 
lonely. But I am writing to tell you of my surprise to see that all this 
was referred to the British Forces; to the British Youth that to some 
of us Allied at least seemed so much better off than we, just where 
spiritual loneliness was concerned. In fact it is the British Forces with 
ABCA and encouragement to study (we have “intellect” and “ student ” 
in the vocabulary of swear-words only) ; and with those of our generation 
with the same interests probably serving together—or at ieast able to 
find each other—it is to them our dreams and desires go to. The often 
uttered sigh: “If only we could get a transfer. . . .” 

Mr. Nicolson’s description—with a few additions—seemed to refer even 
more to us. To lack of faith and (in the long run, fortunately) no con- 
ventional habits to force us blindly into a trodden-out grave there has 
been added chaos in the mentality of our entire environment. Not 
chaos at the time of defeat and occupation ; at that time we knew our 
minds very well and were one with our environment ; but conditions as 
they developed hereafter “ abroad ”—in this country: We live in a small 
community, in an isolated community, in a so-called independent army- 
group. We are led and ruled independently by the sole will of our army 
commanders, with no public, no public opinion or public court of justice 
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to contro] them ; with no one they need render account to. Of course, 
we are not under strict discipline, for discipline affords too much effort, 
They rather wangle through on the way of least resistance: let him who 
shouts most have his own way. 

There also is a lot of shouting. This term “shouting” must also be 
understood in the sense of an opposite to thinking. Thinking, reflecting, 
arguing or planning have disappeared, discredited. A small example was 
the misplaced effort, not so long ago, of a subaltern to present a thought 
to the men of his platoon. A line of thought as ABCA might suggest it. 
He translated the following passage from an English publication: “ We 
must be prepared that even after defeat the Second World War will 
appear to the German war party to have been on balance a favourable 
operation. What will be remembered will be not so much the actual 
defeat as the nearness to victory.” 

There was no grasp of the passage—no disagreement, also no agree- 
ment. But there ensued, not argument, but excitement, shouting and 
abuse at those that worry about far-off planning without adding a 
concrete number of something they did not know themselves what. 
Perhaps of dead Germans. The subaltern in any case has been mentioned 
afterwards as idiot, as conjurer, or as misleading gangster. This is the 
atmosphere around us. This the state of mind that when found in an 
individual seems reason for sympathy, but when seen from outside in 
the mass must be termed reaction. And reaction it is all over Europe: 
Yugoslavia as classical example, Poland, Belgium and others following 
suit over here. 

Standing between those trends my attitude obviously turned fatalistic, 
So has that of some friends. Friends with whom we might enjoy the 
past wisdom of our (now discredited) first President, Masaryk, with whom 
we might even discuss trends of modern thought or our own present 
forlornness (rather than forsakenness). But we can do so only when no 
third person is in ear-distance and when we ourselves are not stopped 
by our own fatalistic smiles. What is the good of it? All that is gone; 
and- what is left is over there—in the Royal Air Force. T. E. Lawrence 
was mentioned by Mr. Nicolson. He just seems that personification of 
today’s airmen, of those that described their innermost life—not their 
deeds—in books like Fighter Pilot and The Last Enemy. And those 
make us feel that just because of their lack of hero-worship and their 
strong sensibility their task, though harder than that of former genera- 
tions, is far from hopeless in an environment more friendly and more 
sane than ours. 

A newspaper as our own channel for the young, as Mr. Nicolson 
suggested, would be a tremendous advantage, though, for those of us 
Allied that would prefer serving in the bigger whole, but practically are” 
condemned to remain isolated. I enclose my card, but if published can 
remain only yours faithfully, CZECHOSLOVAK SOLDIER. 


EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


Sir,—The White “Paper on Educational Reconstruction, which you justly 
regard as promising a “ new era in education,” omits one principle which 
would add to the novelty of its proposals in relation to recent tendencies. 
This principle indeed is not altogether new if we go back to the Dark 
Ages before education became a national service when the parents who 
realised its importance had to think and act for themselves, with the aid 
of such voluntary organisations as existed, and of some enlightened 
employers. I refer to the relation of the parents to their children’s 
education, the anxiety about it of those who looked ahead, and the efforts 
they made, often pitifully mistaken. My father was appointed to one of 
the first Inspectorships of Schools in 1864, took part, after the Act of 
1870, in the visiting of elementary schools in the North in order to 
ascertain the existing provision. He came across lamentable conditions 
in some of the “academies for young gentlemen,” which the parents 
were misled into supposing to be very superior. But he also had oppor- 
tunities, even before 1870, of observing the keen interest of parents when 
it had a chance of making itself felt. He visited, by invitation, a school 
in a pit village near Newcastle where the whole population were miners. 
Not being successful in their application to the colliery owners they had 
built a school at their own expense, and, offering a liberal salary, obtained 
two excellent teachers. They appointed four or five of their body as 
managers, who, unable to read or write themselves, took the greatest 
interest in the school. Fifty years later, when Warden of a London 
Settlement during the last war, I was in touch with a number of schools 
as manager. The only parents I came across in this connexion were 
those summoned to appear at a school attendance committee, where their 
resentful attitude suggested that they felt the L.C.C. official to represent 
a hostile body. How should it be otherwise? They were left entirely 
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cut of the system which they realised chiefly as taking their children 
from them, sometimes conveniently, sometimes inconveniently. I see 
that according to Mr. W. Johnson’s account of a “ Village School” 
(The Spectator, July 16th) a similar outlook is known to prevail today. 
The parents, he tells us, think of the school as a prison which keeps, at 
Jeast the elder children, from doing useful work. I met no parents 
amongst the managers. This is surely where they ought to be well 
represented. It would be brought home to them that they belong to a 
democratic country and the educational system is their own system. But 
the managers should be given more important functions. 

It is here, if anywhere, that class contrasts go deep. Compare the 
relation of the middle-class with that of the average working-class 
parents to their children’s education, the intense interest with which the 
child is, in general, surrounded in the former case when he first sets forth 
on his educational adventure, with the little interested acceptance in the 
latter. The working-class parents must accept as a matter of course the 
organisations which will, as is anticipated in the new plans, mould the 
children from the age of two onwards, without any voice in the arrange- 
ments. Not that they do not welcome nursery schools But that they 
should be called into consultation in the planning, here as also at later 
stages. In the White Paper the only place where the parents definitely 
come in is in the liberty granted to withdraw a child from attendance at 
a religious observance, or to ask for another form of opening 

Educational reconstruction is to mark an important stage of democratic 
progress. But the spirit of democracy will not live at the top in the 
political realm if it is not alive in the most personal relations, in the 
home. In order to break down the division referred to above, many of 
our reformers would compel equality by treating all children as children 
of the State rather than by giving the working-class parents some oppor- 
tunity of active participation in their educational destiny, such as is still 
possessed by other sections of the population. The latter (as it seems to 
me) is the more truly democratic way. It may be added that this wduld 
give the parents one of the best experiences of adult education they could 
have, humane education for their own life tasks.—I am, yours, &c., 

22 Tufton Court, Westminster, S.W.1. HILDA OAKELEY. 


USEFUL EXAMINATIONS 


Smx,—The watchword everywhere in this country today is “security.” 
Economically, there must be security against poverty, no matter how 
this may have arisen: industrially, even the laggard must be assured of 
an adequate dole, although he may be unemployable, not through mis- 
fortune, but entirely because of this own incompetence. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that steps are being taken in the sphere of education 
designed to screen failure and to make it as difficult as possible to dis- 
criminate between the pupil who has made the most of his educational 
opportunities and the one who, whether from laziness or incapacity, has 
done nothing of the kind. Hence the popularity of the outcry against 
public examinations which Dr. Norwood was one of the first to raise at 
Headmasters Conferences in the ‘thirties. 

The chief argument against standardised external examinations is that 
they lead to cramming and narrow the scope of teaching by discouraging 
profitable digressions which may have no examination value. Surely the 
true remedy for such a defect should be, not to abolish examinations, but 
to improve them. It might be a good thing, for instance, to include a 
compulsory general information paper in every certificate examination, 
There is, however, no getting away from the fact that in subjects of a 
purely academic kind, such as Classics or Mathematics, definite ground 
has to be covered in laying the foundation for future work, and that no 
other instrument so efficient as a written examination has yet been dis- 
covered for testing whether or not this foundation has been well and 
truly laid. 

But, it will be said, it is not proposed to do away entirely with exami- 
nations, but to have them conducted internally at every school by the 
teachers themselves. This would simply mean a reversion to the prac- 
tice in vogue a century ago and which still survives where masters at 
the fag end of a term have to toil at the correction of papers well into 
the small hours of the morning in order to have the results ready for 
the reports and the “ breaking up” proceedings. Contrast this with the 
meticulous care taken by a university board in the setting and marking 
of its papers, of which I can testify from personal experience, not merely 
as a headmaster, but as an examiner for one of them. 

Even when I was a boy at school in the last century the old form 
master who taught every subject was disappearing in favour of the 
specialist. Now, apparently, it is proposed to put the clock back again. 
In this case, of what use will it have been for a prospective teacher to 
have taken a three or four years’ course at a university in some particular 
branch of academic learning if he is subsequently to spend his days in 
teaching subjects of which he may really know little more than some of 
his pupils? -Mr. Gladstone would have made a magnificent teacher of 
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classics ; but it is dubious whether he would have gained any medals as 
one of arithmetic. So my criticism of much of the Norwood Report 
is that it is retrograde rather than progressive-—Yours faithfully, 
J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 
The Vicarage, St. Michaels-on-Wyre, Preston. 


RELIGION IN SCHOOLS 


S1x,—The courtesy with which your correspondents rebuke me is more 
disarming than are the objections they advance either relevant or cogent, 
Both read into my letter things that were not there: Mr. P. A. Shaw, 
in his anxiety to obfuscate the issue, even resorts to the discredited 
expedient of inserting a misquotation in inverted commas. I wrote no 
word about strengthening “ the ethical framework of Christian Society,” 
although—since he has chosen to qualify my phrase—I do suggest that 
this 1s neither unnecessary nor impossible of achievement. Mr. Shaw’s 
action in attributing to me a statement I did not make reveals ‘at least 
one case of ethical deficiency and is scarcely a recommendation for the 
Christian teaching for which he claims Divine authority. I did urge that 
open-mindedness and the development of a critical attitude were essential 
for the preservation of a democratic society and that a synthesis of religions 
was more likely to further world co-operation than a totalitarian emphasis 
on one religion. Neither Mr. Shaw nor Mr. Boyd Carpenter has 
persuaded me I am wrong. 

Mr. Shaw accuses me of failing to distinguish between Christian 
doctrine and institutional religion. I am sorry if I did not make myself 
clear. But is it not rather a case of Mr. Shaw confusing doctrine with 
ethics? I did not attack the moral principles of Christianity , I suggested, 
simply, that Christianity had not a monopoly of moral principles. Does 
Mr. Shaw claim that it has? And why should I have made a reference 
to “the Divine origin of the Christian faith”? That is a typical dogmatic 
statement. Mr. Shaw is entitled to believe in its truth, but not to look 
Pharisaically upon those who may not. Of course, I agree with Mr. 
Boyd-Carpenter that one does not have to go to church to be a practising 
Christian It may well be that the ethics of Christianity are practised 
more widely by those who refute particular dogmas or tenets than by 
those who accept or make an appearance of accepting them. The ethics, 
not the doctrine, form the “widespread social bond.” It is surely 
inaccurate to claim that the teaching of Christianity has been “ wholly 
neglected in our schools of every type.” I know of few schools where 
Christian instruction is not given to a greater or lesser extent. Indeed, 
Mr. Boyd-Carpenter’s sweeping statement will come in the nature of 
a shock to innumerable teachers imparting denominational instruction, 
and doubtless will be resented by them—far more, perhaps, than my own 
relatively reasoned arguments in favour of a broadening of religious 
teaching. At least I may fairly suggest that “lack of facts” is not 
confined to me. 

Finally, Sir, I should like to ask why Mr. Boyd-Carpenter takes the 
trouble to assure me that “ the scepticism of Havelock Ellis was tempered 
by a profound respect for Christian ethics.” It may have been ; I did 

“not suggest otherwise. Ellis remained a sceptic, however. And on what 
authority is Bertrand Russell held to realise that Christianity “ was likely 
to be a potent factor towards stabilising a strangely unstable world? ” 
In his Power, Russell specifically accuses Christian teaching of having 
“involved a weakening of the State” and the claims of the Church as 
“likely to be such as the State will find intolerable.” The conclusion 
he reaches—and how wholeheartedly I agree—is that “a diffused liberal 
sentiment, tinged with scepticism, makes social co-operation much less 
difficult and liberty correspondingly more possible.” This is precisely 
the purport cf my previous letter.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

ANTHONY PHILIP KIELy. 
19 Harrow View, Harrow on the Hill, Middlesex. 


WAR-TIME MORALS 


S1r,—Canon Robins in his survey of war-time morals has only touched 
upon the main subject which is exercising the mind of the Church today, 
i.e., sexual morality. He rightly says that the root failure is the absence 
of a definite standard, and finally, that the real cure of the present situa- 
tion is a return to a living faith in Christ as the basis of all morality. 
The difficulty is, that apart from unfaithfulness in marriage, there is no 
teaching on sex in the Gospels. The problem of the Church is to present 
any Christian standard to the young and unattached young of today. It 
is useless merely to tell young people of today that promiscuous inter- 
course is wrong As we medical men know well, the only preventive is 
fear, and that fear is not of a religious, but a social solecism. 

A good deal of sexual irregularity is caused in war, as Canon Robins 
indicated, by propinquity, but there is more behind it than that. In 
the younger girls the trouble is based on curiosity which would not have 
survived a good grounding in the nature of sex, either from their parents 
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or at school, and its association with a fuller life and beauty which has its 
apotheosis in the union of two people who love each other and Christ 
with all their hearts, There is no doubt that the waste of emotion 
beforehand prejudices married life, but that may be a social and not 
necessarily a Christian sentiment. The whole subject needs re-thinking 
by the Church, perhaps by a group especially selected by the Churches 
on which medical men are included. For this is a problem not only of 
today but of tomorrow.—Yours, &c., A. E. Moore. 
Lavernock, Histon, Cambs. 


Sir,—If the admirable article by Canon Robins in your last issue errs 
at all it is in the direction of understatement. There seems to be a 
wave of self-indulgence and immorality attacking, most particularly, 
girls from thirteen upwards; there have, indeed, been cases of even 
young children suffering from the most dreaded disease as a result of 
immorality. One of the causes, undoubtedly, is the breaking-up of home 
life which inevitably comes with war, when the father is on service and 
the mother on some kind of war work. 

Girls of fourteen, moreover, on leaving school are able to earn wages 
far beyond anything they could hope for in peace-time. They are, in 
their own estimation, grown up ; they want to be like their older sisters 
in dress, hairdressing and make-up. What is even a greater danger, 
these children have developed the idea that it is the correct thing to 
have a man in uniform to go about with, and have had no instruction of 
any value about the dangers they will encounter. Almost every large 
town is full today of Service men far from their homes and wives. There 
is no doubt that girls today are laying themselves out to attract these 
men, especially overseas troops, and coloured men in particular, who do 
not understand the fact that white girls are ready and anxious to give 
themselves, as they undoubtedly do, for money and to have a good time. 
It is no use merely being shocked about all this and leaving it there. 
What we must do is to find some way to make it more difficult for 
these tragedies to take place. 

We have regulations in this country today that seem inadequate during 
war conditions. Today, girls of sixteen are free to enter public-houses 
and drink until their self-control, and, what is more, self-respect, 1s gone. 
There is very little difference between fourteen and sixteen in these days, 
and it is after these experiences that the worst happens. During the 
last war treating in public-houses was forbidden; why not now? It 
seems to many thinking people the one thing that would prevent many 
of the distressing exhibitions of ruined girlhood we can see in our streets 
any night upon the closing of hotels and licensed houses. 

We have a Board of Censors specially appointed to scrutinise films 
and define those that are unfit for young people to see, and yet we take 
no notice of the fact that every day when an “A” film is being shown 
there are a number of children getting in by attaching themselves to 
some quite unknown adult. Frequently girls of thirteen and fourteen 
have attached themselves to coloured soldiers and others and been able 
to see films that only have the effect of arousing in them instincts that 
ought to be unknown to them for many years. 


This is a national question and not one that can be dealt with by . 


individual localities, and the sooner steps are taken by our leaders the 

better for the country. Girls and boys are in great danger, and the evil 

encountered by them will not easily be eradicated the moment the war 

is over, but affect perhaps the whole of their lives——I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
‘ MuRIEL OPENSHAW. 


‘THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS PROBLEM 


Sir,—At the end of the interesting article in The Spectator of July 23rd 
I read “A solution of the problem of the great public schools has still 
to be found.” 

What, I should like to know, is the problem? As I understand it, the 
public schools are maintained for the most part by endowment plus fees. 
They give the education wanted by certain parents who apparently are 
satisfied and are prepared to pay for what they get. There does not 
seem to be anything wrong in this, so where is the problem The exist- 
ence of these schools does not prevent any child from receiving the full 
benefit of the education provided by the State-—Yours, &c., 

Glasgow. CHAS. MACQUARIE. 


RUSSIAN BOOKS 


Str,—In your issue of July 30th Mr. Hamilton Kerr mentions that “ No 
Russian reference library exists in this country.” If exclusively Russian 
is meant this is no doubt true, but it may be uscful to let your readers 
know that, owing to the late Sir Charles Hagberg Wright’s interest in the 
country, the London Library has an exceptionally large collection of 
Russian books.—Yours faithfully, C. J. PURNELL, 

Secretary and Librarian. 


London Library, St. Fames’s Square, S.W.1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


AN early harvest has one advantage of which, as far as I know, nothing 
has been said: birds, especially sparrows, have not quite reached that 
definite period in seasonable dietetics when animal food is given up for 
vegetable. An attempt has been made recently to whitewash the sparrow, 
on the ground that it, too, like Sir Andrew Aguecheek, is a great eater of 
meat. And this is true; but it is also true that their flesh-fed families 
pour out of the towns in August and consume immense quantities of 
grain. At the worst one may see a4 wide belt round the edge of a corn- 
field robbed of quite half its weight of food ; andthe shock is an ideal 
arrangement for grain-eating birds. It gives a firm stance and concen- 
trated supplies of food. These migrations seldom take place early, and 
when they come the migrants may find the cupboard bare and have to 
be content with gleaning. Even at this endeavour they are up against 
serious competitors in local poultry-keepers gleaning for their fowls. 
Indeed it is complained that robberies from the standing corn have been 
considerable: the hen has been worse than the sparrow, though at one 
remove. 


Quick Harvest 

The speed of harvest is a great saviour of grain, and in such a year as 
this there is little reason for leaving the sheaves for the traditional interval 
in shocks. Perhaps, to the great loss of the beauty of harvest, the shock 
is a departing glory. A large number of the new harvester-threshers are 
at work, and unlike the older types they are meat and small enough to 
pass through ordinary gateways and work in small irregular fields. It 
has, of course, been proved possible to cut, thresh and plough all in one 
concerted operation, and in such a scheme the stubble as well as the 
shock would disappear. ‘However, such a single action harvest is not 
likely to be a common sight ; but the tendency is for the plough to follow 
the Cutter-and-binder at a shorter and shorter interval. This summer’s 
harvest, certainly the biggest in extent for at least a generation, is likely 
to be one of highest in yield, and by reason of its speed to be one of 
the most conservative, a sparrow-starving harvest. It is also one of the 
most beautiful, thanks in part to the rare fulness and greenness of summer 
foliage. 


A Butterfly Month 


The summer of this year will be historic in the annals of students of 
butterflies and moths. Every countryman has ocular evidence of the 
numbers of certain species: in my experience of burnet moths, of lesser 
coppers, of commas and peacocks; and the meadow-browns (some very 
freakishly coloured) are in even greater sohorts than the common whites. 
Rarities are reported from all over the country. The latest I have heard 
of is a striped Hawk moth, seen by a member of the Wiltshire Education 
Committee. It is very rare at .any time, and appeared in June, nearly 
two months before the normal date. If we may judge by the hilarious 
hawking of the many swifts (more numerous than the swallows) at great 
heights in the air insects are common also in spheres beyond our reach. 


Country Words 

A good old satisfying country word that is in some danger of extinction 
is “mow.” It is almost unknown, I think, in Southern England, in spite 
of the song of Barley Mow, but a student of farming in Southern 
Shropshire tells me that it is still common in his district, where both 
shock and stook are unknown words. In that district, too, sickle seems 
to be used more widely than elsewhere. 


In the Garden 


One of the quaintest sights in the garden is a butterfly laying its eggs 
with speed in a sticky pattern on a cabbage leaf; and it suggests that 
those who wish to save their greens from destruction would be wiser to 
dust the leaves free of eggs than to wait for the caterpillars, which are 
both messy and destructive. Probably more out-of-door tomatoes have 
ben grown than ever before; and so many new recruits spend their 
energies in interfering with the plants unnecessarily that it is a relief 
to read a protest against excessive “defoliation” in an admirable little 
book of instruction (Outdoor Tomato Cultivation, by J. Hardy. Quality 
Press, §s.). Leaves at the bottom are best removed if they are liable to 
touch the earth ; but if the plants are at a respectable distance no more 
leaf-cutting may be needed till the fruits are a good size and need all 
the sun they can get for a final ripening. In any case early leaf pruning 
is usually a mistake, unless the foliage is quite excessive. It merely 
weakens the plant. W. Beacu THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, td. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Pilot of 1942 


The End of the Beginning. War Speeches by the Prime Minister in 
1942. Compiled by Charles Eade. (Cassell. 11s. 6d.) 


It is a moving experience to read, or to hear, the Prime Minister’s 
speeches at the moment of their delivery when they come new- 
minted into the world. It will be a stirring experience to the 
historian of the future, a hundred years hence, in 2240 A.D., to weigh 
their exact significance and to measure their historical importance. 
It is a sort of half-way experience—-neither the one thing nor the 
other, but a sort of mixture of both—to read them again, in the 
form of a book, a year after their original Gelivery. One result of 
that reading is clear, at any rate to the reviewer. The Prime Minister 
was fundamentally right in the course which he steered, the view 
which he took, and the arguments he used. The experience of a 
year, which has taught us so much, has certainly taught us that he 
has not been a false prophet. He is justified by the event; and his 
stature rises as the event pronounces his justification. 


There are other things which crowd on the mind as one reads his 
speeches. They attain the heights of oratory ; but they are, in the 
main, matters of business statement, which appeal to the reason, 
and not of emotional eloquence. That is why they endure, and will 
continue to endure. They accumulate a cogent and massive argument 
on the business of the war—an argument all the more cogent because 
a strategic eye, and strategic experience, control and inspire the un- 
folding of the argument. There are many war speeches in the record 
of history—the speeches of Demosthenes ; the speeches of Crom- 
well ; the war speeches of the younger Pitt. The speeches of Mr. 
Churchill will stand any comparison. They have a sturdy granite 
optimism—an optimism which is justified by the course of later 
events, but an optimism which would have been just and right 
even if it had not been so justified, in virtue of its psychological effect 
and its immediate steeling of national will and effort. They have 
also an imperturbability which would have rejoiced Walt Whitman 
(“ Me imperturbably standing at ease”) and which rings absolutely 
true to what we like to regard as the essence of our national character. 
There is no exultation of “ wild bells ringing out to the wild sky” 
in the broadcast of November 29th, after the victory of El Alamein 
and the successful occupation of North Africa. There is no despon- 
dency in the broadcast of February 15th, given on the night of the 
day on which Singapore fell to the Japanese: (That broadcast is 
perhaps the finest of all the Prime Minister’s speeches. “All I 
have to offer is hard, adverse war for many months. Here is 
another occasion to show—as so often in our long story—that we 
can bear reverses with dignity and with renewed accessions of 
strength.”) 





Speeches of this order are not only words: they are acts—and 
acts of the first order of importance. The parliamentary speeches 
have had a tonic and steadying effect on a Parliament, which, once 
or twice, became nervous and excited—perhaps more nervous and 
excited than the country itself. But it is the broadcast speeches 
which cannot but seem, in retrospect, to be the essential master- 
pieces. Not only are they admirably delivered (Mr. Churchill 
“produces ” himself with a singular art), but they are perfectly 
adjusted to stiffen the sinews of a nation which is a mixture of a bull 
and a bulldog, but which has also a poetic vein (after all, it is also 
the nation of Shakespeare and Byron) and can respond to a poetic 
touch. This may sound extravagant. Is it? The man who could 
give the toast, on January rst of last year, “ Here’s to 1942, here’s to 
a year of toil—a year of struggle and peril,” was a schoolfellow of 
Byron and of the same sort of metal. 


Perhaps it is the fighting speeches delivered in Parliament, at 
the end of January and the beginning of July of last year, which will 
particularly engage the attention of the historian of 2240. Let us 
leave them to him, and let us leave him to assess Mr. Churchill’s 
errors of judgement. Not but that it is wise, and a bounden duty, 
to assess them even in the present: it is the genius of democracy, 


and a necessary condition of its life, that it should hold its leaders to. 


constant account. (The uncriticised life of the infallible leader is 
not worth living.) But here, and at this moment, we may thank the 
man who has tried, as -his record of 1942 shows, to tell us clear, 
honest, blunt truth ; who has done his best to keep us in the light, 
and to keep us up to the mark. That is the final feeling after reading 
these speeches of 1942, 
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A tribute should be paid to the editor of the volume for his quiet 
and unostentatious editing and for the austerely brief matter which 
he adds to the speeches he has edited. His short chronological notes 
are of particular value. ERNEST BARKER. 


The Far East 


Red Moon Rising. By George Rodger. (Cresset Press. 12s. 6d.) 
The Future of South-East Asia. By K. M. Panikkar. (George Allen 
and Unwin. §5s.) 
The British Pacific Islands. By Sir Harry Luke. (Oxford Pamphlets 
on World Affairs. 6d.) 
Mr. RODGER is one of those resourceful, courageous young men 
who have helped to make Life the least tedious of illustrated papers. 
Early in 1942, after photographing the campaign in Abyssinia, he 
was assigned to the tragic theatre of Burma. Fitted out by the 
Chinese with a jeep, he just had time to go up the Burma Road into 
Yunnan before Allied resistance began to collapse behind him. 
Thereafter he was darting all over Burma, photographing and 
chronicling bravery and horror, wrecked pagodas, the Western-style 
offices of Rangoon abandoned to a® lawless and fiery future, the 
Chiang Kai-sheks’ visit to Maymyo, the beauties of Imiee Lake or 
of the Shan girls. He does not attempt an ordered account of the 
Burmese campaign. He has given us instead one of the most 
moving books about war that I have yet encountered. 


The Burmans are surely undeserving of their misfortunes. 
Amiable, neat, handsome, gay, they were first condemned to watch 
the British, the Indians and the Chinese exploiting the considerable 
wealth of their country which from a beguiling indolence they had 
hardly noticed. Now their lush valleys and demure villages have 
suddenly acquired a portentous strategic importance which must fill 
them with dread. I can think of few records of recent fighting 
which inspire such a sense of the essential futility of war as do Mr. 
Rodger’s descriptions of charming Burmese towns, a paradise of 
bowers and pretty girls one minute, and next one a hecatomb of 
amputated bodies bleeding to death among the smoke. And one’s 
regret is heightened by the thought that Burma almost certainly 
must endure such horrors again, if ever we are going to triumph 
in the East. 


From Mr.. Rodger’s account, treachery among the Burmans was 
less rife than we have supposed. But how different the outcome of 
the campaign might have been if a burning comprehensible ideal 
had brought them to stand by the side of our troops. Mr. Panikkar, 
in The Future of South-East Asia, proclaims most eloquently 
the need for such a principle. At the same time, he postulates an 
independent “Pakistan” India of two enormous States closely 
associated with each other and with the British Empire. He believes 
—and rightly, I think—that India is the key to the defence of those 
territories in South-East Asia-upon which Western industry has 
become almost morbidly reliant. And he envisages India becoming 
a great self-supporting arsenal and aeroplane factory. 


In the past our hesitation to permit the development of “heavy 
industry” in our colonies has proved disastrous. Mr. Panikkar 
suggests that only immediate industrialism can give them that local 
strength which is essential. The Tata Ironworks in India, the 
new foundries in China, are, I suppose, a guarantee for the future. 
But I am old-fashioned enough to shudder at this almost universal 
taste in the Orient for the Bessemer world and open-hearth furnaces. 
To me it resembles the equally unfortunate craze of European 
Liberals in 1848 for constitutions that embodied the English Parlia- 
mentary system. For some time to come, let us hope, such dingy 
problems will not affect the South Seas, upon our holdings in which 
Sir Harry Luke has written a charming pamphlet. I fail, however, 
to understand why he ignores New Guinea and the Mandated 
Territories. SIMON HARCOURT-SMITH. 


Varrier-Jones of Papworth ~- 


Papers of a Pioneer, Sir Pendrill Varrier-Jones. Collected by 
Peter Fraser. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 
To be quite candid, this book is rather a hotch-potch. It contains 
a preface by Lord Horder, an introduction by Sir Humphrey 
Rolleston, 47 pages of dicta by Varrier-Jones, gathered from 
numerous papers and addresses, but arranged to be read consecutively 
in five brief chapters, a table of references, a bibliography, an extract 
from the British Medical fournal about tuberculosis in London in 
war-time, a memorial lecture by Wing-Commander Trail on the 
early diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis, some remarks on the 
rehabilitation of tuberculosis patients, culled from an American 
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review, and, finally, an unpublished speech and a letter to The Times 
by Varrier-Jones himself. As regards the dicta, they form, as 
assembled here, a rather odd mixture of rhetoric and science, with a 
good many disputable statements, though it is difficult to gather 
whether some of these represented: Varrier-Jones’ mature views. 
A saying of 1938 may be followed by a saying of 1926. 

On the basis of this book, for example, Varrier-Jones would appear 
to have laid a considerably greater responsibility for the spread of 
pulmonary tuberculosis upon actual sufferers than many of his col- 
leagues in this field. These would hold that most cases of adult 
pulmonary tuberculosis are probably due to the lighting-up of a 
latent childhood-focus by some subsequent illness, prolonged strain, 
or unfavourable environment, rather than to a de novo infection 
from a contemporary sufferer. He would also seem, by implication, 
to have regarded the presence of a positive sputum in a patient dis- 
charged from a sanatorium as a menace per se to such a patient’s 
colleagues and co-workers, whereas there are many people whose 
sputum may occasionally be positive, but who have no other clinical 
signs, who are engaged in their ordinary avocations with no evidence 
—given common-sense precautions—that they are a peril to anybody. 

But it is not as a pathologist or even a clinician that Varrier- 
Jones is secure of his place in the history of the war against 
pulmonary tuberculosis. In spite of the steadily falling mortality 
and incidence-rates that his lifetime witnessed, the facts as regards 
the after-history of the established new cases that did occur were 
sufficiently grim. Sanatoria follow-ups showed a lamentably high 
number of relapses and early deaths ; and the subsequent wastage 
from industry of arrested cases—even after a year or eighteen months 
of treatment—was almost equally discouraging. 

It was the salving of these cases—of the industrial worker stricken 
with the disease—that chiefly fired Varrier-Jones, and led him to 
envisage and finally establish, in the shape of the Papworth Village 
Settlement, his own unique contribution to the problem. About a 
central hospital for the most advanced cases, and a sanatorium for 
the less severe, he imagined and achieved a village community of 
sufferers, not yet fit—and perhaps never likely to be fit—for the 
rough-and-tumble of ordinary life, but able to work to a certain ex- 
tent at suitable industries, to enjoy the companionship of their wives 
and families, and to be at any rate partially self-supporting. 
A Glamorganshire man by birth, a crusader by temperament, and 
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yet, at the same time, a first-rate administrator, Varrier-Jones, who 
died in 1941, lived to see the silver jubilee of his dream come 
true ; and he claimed that Papworth, with its 1,200 inhabitants, was 
saving the country £19,000 a year. He would have liked to see a 
hundred Papworths; and it may well be that a sojourn in some 
colony of the Papworth type will become an accepted part, in the 
future, of the after-treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis. In any 
case, it is to be hoped that this book, sincerely as it has been com- 
piled, will be followed by one giving us a picture of Varrier-Jones as 
a man, and a much more detailed and consecutive account of 
Papworth as an adventure. 
H. H. BASHFORD. 


Control of Industry 


Industry After the War; Who is Going to Run It? Target for 
Tomorrow No.1. By Charles Madge. (Pilot Press, Ltd. Price 
38. 6d.) 


It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of popular education 
in relation to the social and economic aspects of post-war recon- 
struction. The test of our democracy will be the way in which 
ordinary people accept their civic responsibilities by playing their 
part in the electoral machine, and exerting an enlightened public 
opinion on matters of Government policy. It is from this point of 
view that we must look at Industry After the War, the first of a series 
of “Targets for Tomorrow” to be published from an editorial 
board which comprises Sir William Beveridge, Dr. Julian Huxley, 
and Sir John Orr. This new venture merits a hearty welcome, and 
if it continues as it has begun it will contribute very substantially 
to civic education. 

Mr. Madge has done a workmanlike job. He has marshalled his 
facts well, and sketched his target clearly, both with commendable 
brevity. He describes the manner in which the control of industry 
has been exercised in the past, and emphasises the extent to which 
free competition has given place to monopoly or quasi-monopoly, 
which so frequently restricts both production and employment in 
the interest of prices and profits. Possible forms of post-war in- 
dustrial organisation are’ considered, and attention is drawn to 
recent pronouncements by groups of industrialists who pay lip 
service to free competition, but look forward to a future in which 
the State will give its backing to monopolies, trade associations, &c., 
and virtually hand over the control of industry to them. Mr. Madge 
does not swing away from this corporate form of organisation to 
the other extreme of wholesale nationalisation. His book is 
essentially realistic, and his target a programme of practical possi- 
bilities which could be realised after the war if we are ready to 
make changes and to experiment but do not wish to launch 
a frontal assault on the fundamentals of our present system. 
He follows the lead of the Prime Minister and other prominent 
spokesmen who have pictured the waggon of production being drawn 
along a middle road into the future by a pair of horses, State con- 
trol and Private enterprise. We are asked to visualise some part of 
industry brought completely under State ownership and control, 
another sphere in which privately owned industry comes under State 
management, and yet another part of the industrial field left entirely 
in the hands of private business. In particular, we are to think 
of the State playing a larger part in research and in a technical 
advisory capacity. All this, it is held, would be within the broad 
framework of an economic plan made by a sort of economic general 
staff. If any particular private industry showed itself unable to 
live up to the requirements of the plan, by failing to achieve the 
quantity or quality of product required, or through failing to satisfy 
standards of price and employment, then the State would step in 
and substitute public for private control in that particular sphere. 

The format of the book is unusually attractive, a distinct achieve- 
ment in these days. There are numerous photographs and some 
interesting diagrams and charts. The appearance of this book is 
extremely important, for it will prevent it being read merely by 
those who already have a taste for economics, and are addicted to 
the study of brave new worlds. This is a book which will attract 
the casual buyer at the bookstall, or the casual borrower in the 
library. The Serviceman, not much of a reader, will pick it up 
enquiringly in a Forces reading room. It is a fairly safe bet that 
those who chance to light on this book will read it through, 
and they will learn a good deal. So far as the paper shortage will 
permit, it looks as if “ Targets for To-morrow” are going to fill 4 
real educational need; 

Douctas Davipson. 
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Have you ever thought what is required of a 
Governess? Competency to instruct children is 
not confined to proficiency in one pursuit. 


In 1847 the G.B.I. made it possible for the 
first time for a woman to be so educated as 
to carry out the duties of teaching the young 
in a manner befitting her great responsibility. 


Will you help her now that she is too old to 
teach? 


GOVERNESSES'’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


§8, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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Splitting 


the mighty atom 


It is recognised now that coal is a means to an end — or 
rather to many ends. Not merely something to burn, but 
a source of numerous valuable substances that will be the 
basis of Britain’s post-war prosperity. 

The carbonising industries point the way to this modern 
treatment of coal. The process of gas-making splits up 
the coal into many different parts and extracts every ounce 
of value from it. Every 100 tons of coal used in the gas 
works produce 7,500 therms of gas, 50 tons of coke, 
1,000 gallons of tar, 250 gallons of benzole, 2,500 Ibs. of 
sulphate of ammonia and 300 Ibs. of toluene. And the 
Gas Industry carbonises over 18 million tons of coal 
annually. 

These by-products in turn yield over 2,000 chemical 
substances of tremendous value — explosives ; drugs such 
as M & B 693, novocaine and aspirin; sulphuric acid for 
electric batteries; metal-saving plastics, baking powder 
and saccharine ; camouflage paints, agricultural fertilisers 
and aviation spirit. The Gas Industry in war, as in peace, 
plays an important part.in the national economy. 
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Fiction 

A Garland of Straw. By Sylvia Townsend Warner. (Chatto and 
Windus. 8s. 6d.) 

Danie! Cavour. By E. S. Evens. (The Bodley Head. 
Rainbow. By Wanda Wassilewska. Translated by 
(Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) , 

A Garland of Straw is a collection of twenty-seven short stories 
which, taken all together in the course of one week, as a reviewer 
must take them, are an unsatisfactory diet, as of too many rissoles, 
curries and rechauffées, all hot and dressy on the dish, but dis- 
appointing, because tediously alike in their pretention, to the palate. 
It is possible that reading them in single spies—one last Tuesday 
night and another, by chance on Friday week—one would escape 
the sense they give en masse of a too obdurate quirkiness, and 
retain a clearer memory of the moments of spontaneity, tenderness 
and unmaneuvred wit which do indeed bejewel these otherwise 
somewhat too uniform displays of oddity. It is true that few 
collections of anything can, or should, be estimated in a first rush- 
through; yet it is possible to spend an evening with a volume of 
Turgeniev’s stories, or of de Maupassant’s, and close it aware that 
we have méved in a world which exists in this form simply because 
it happened to get reflected in a creative mind—and not because 
a creative mind saw itself reflected in it. The two things are the 
same and interchangeable, perhaps, in first-rate work—but the 
primary impression given by any work of art should be of its own 
life, not of the personality that projected that life. In fact, it can 
be loosely said—though only loosely, I admit, and there is the 
difficulty—that the author is the instrument and not the music. 
But in this collection of stories—to change the analogy—one is 
scurried up and down the pages of an author’s notebook, and forced 
to wear a pair of her very unusual spectacles, and nudged and 
prodded quite uncomfortably. It is the fault, no doubt, of the 
New Yorker, which published most of these stories, and which, 
in the way of clever magazines, was concerned to exploit the un- 
usual quality of Sylvia Townsend Warner rather than to get from 
her the best possible story she could give; for the two aims are 
not merely not the same, but are potentially destructive of each 
other. And here for the most part the first has won. Yet, in 


gs. 6d.) 


Edith Bone. 


such fluid, gentle stories as An Unimportant Case, When Sweet’ 


Voices Die, or A Red Carnation, we recognise, released and at its 
ease, the light, untrammelled tender talent which gave us one of the 
loveliest books of our day—Mr. Fortune’s Maggot, and that strange 
and vivid narrative poem, Opus 7. 

Daniel Cavour recalls one of those carefully executed oil-paintings, 
heavily framed, that customarily hang in the Royal Academy 
Summer Exhibition, and portray—under a slightly more subtle 
title—A Magnate of Finance. And, however well the portrait was 
done it was impossible not to wonder whether the subject had been 
worth the expenditure of talent and trouble. Daniel Cavour 
inherited charm, good looks and a capacity for simple material 
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enjoyment from his “wop” father, and hardness and a cautious 
aetermination to get something for nothing on every possible, and 
even impossible, occasion, from. his mother. The author boldly 
makes these claims on his hero’s behalf and then proceeds to justify 
them competently. All the victories of the self-made Daniel are 
convincing, with the exception of his marriage. Several people 
see through him, but are hypnotised nevertheless into letting him 
exploit them. The book is a very readable story of unscrupulousness, 
success and in the end—to be foreseen by the least sophisticated 
reader—the melancholy ceftainty that “ you can’t take it with you.” 
All the characters save one, and most certainly the reader, can only 
feel relief at the death of Daniel. But this is the measure of the 
book’s credibility. 

Rainbow, which describes a few terrible days in a village of 
Ukraine occupied by German troops, is a naive piece of propaganda 
which in happier days could have had no place among imaginative 
works. But now propaganda is paramount everywhere—necessarily; 
and if this crudely terrible story, so innocent of art, so flagrantly 
of the orange-box and the market place, helps anyone’s courage or 
does anything to increase hatred of Nazism, one can only wish it 
well. It has won the Stalin Prize for 1943—but clearly for. reasons 
which have nothing to do with the writing of literature, which 
may indeed be an irrelevance now. Yet is there any good in crown- 
ing sentiments like the following: “Fedossya was sure that in 
villages where the Germans had left their mark in streams of tears 
and blood even for a single day, there would never in all eternity, 
from generation to generation, be anyone dissatisfied with the Soviet 
Government, anyone indifferent to it, anyone lazy or indolent ”! 
This is the plainest nonsense. However, a la guerre comme 4 la 
guerre. Kate O’BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


America in the New Pacific. By George E. Taylor. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 


THIS is a very useful, realist and objective little book. It will not 
please either the old-fashioned British imperialist or the old- 
fashioned American anti-imperialist. Mr. Taylor does not think 
that the Imperial Powers, Britain and the Netherlands (France is 
neglected), had all the answers, and he does not think that the 
ending of their empires is an answer in itself. He makes plain 
to the American reader, uncritically pro-Chinese, that that admirable, 
thrifty, successful, highly self-regarding people is not necessarily 
admired or liked by Malays or Siamese. He gives some place to 
the satisfaction felt by some Asiatics at the triumphs of Japan over 
the once omnipotent and arrogant whites. He makes plain the 
reasons why Japan has not had more success with her propaganda, 
why her self-assigned role of the liberator of Asia has taken few 





people in who have not been blinded by nationalist passion (as were | 


the Siamese oligarchy and such Indian nationalists as Mr. Subhas 
Bose.) He also stresses, as is right, the advantages America has 
gained by her Philippine policy, by her long tradition of friendliness 
to China, by her freedom from the damnosa hereditas of old imperial 
sins of omission and commission. It is very pardonable that he 
occasionally overstates his case—his reference on page 147 to “a 
country which has admitted men of all races to citizenship, in spite 
of race prejudices which disfigure the sociat landscape, can conceive 
of a world in which race equality would be a political ideal.” Mr. 
Taylor’s home town, we learn from the blurb, is Seattle. Would 
he like to defend this view of the United States before an audience 
composed of Chinese settled in the United States and conscious 
that they are by law debarred from American citizenship purely 
on the grounds of birth, or before an audience of Nisei (second- 
generation Japanese-Americans), American citizens by birth but a 
special category of American subjects in cold fact? 


War and Disease. By Ralph H. Major. 128. 6d.) 


IN this book there is collected a good deal of miscellaneous and 
disjointed information concerning the sufferings of troops during 
and after a number of famous victories. The selection and method 
is rather like what might be cxpected from a well-informed and 
well-educated “Old Caspar” whose work was done and who was 
sitting in the sun before his hospital door! The central figure is 
rightly that of the shadowy Henri Dunant (1827-1910), one of the 
great little men of history. This courageous and persistent Swiss 
banker, by the account that he gave of the barbarities of war in 
his Souvenirs de Solferino (1862), and by his untiring efforts to 


(Hutchinson. 


draw public attention to the hideous sufferings that such things © 


entail, was the gadfly that stung into activity the International 
Conference of Red Cross Societies at Geneva in 1863. This led 
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REYNOLDS AND ELEANOR PACKARD 


An intimate survey of Italy during the past 
decade by two well-known Ame rican corres- 
pondents with international experience. 
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A GARLAND OF STRAW 


SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 


net 


Short stories by the author of Lolly Willowes. 
Recommended by The Book Society. 8s. 6d. net 


MATE IN THREE MOVES 


BRIAN HARLEY 


A comprehensive treatise by The Observer’s 
Chess Editor. 267 diagrams. 8s. 6d. net 


CHATTO AND WINDUS 
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Mussolini goes! 





ODETTE KEUN 
in 
“TRUMPETS. BRAY” 


Wrappers 3/6 | Cloth 5/- 


tells 
how and why he came 





NEWS CHRONICLE: 
“Madame Keun is magnificently 
scathing in her picture of the folly 
that Mussolini organised in Italy. She 
writes with punch.” 


—erriCnm— 


HERBERT JENKINS 
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JACOB S. WORM-MULLER 

Contrthutions include: 

st the League of Nations Failed 

- Science in Soviet Russia 

- Norwegian Literature in the Years of Crisis 

The International State 

- + Small Nations 

- The Martyrdom of & Norwegian Teachers 

~My First Success 

ADMIRAL EVANS - - - Norway as ‘Seen by an Englishman 

WILHELM KEILHAU - «+ = Evolution of Labour in Norway 


2’6 On sale at booksellers and bookstalls 2'6 
LINDSAY DRUMMOND LTD. | 


Edited by 


ERIK COLBAN 

dé. G. CROWTHER . 

A. H. WINSNES - 
ARNOLD RAESTAD - 
DOUGLAS REED - - 

A NORWEGIAN TEACHER 
EDVARD GRIEG - 
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TIME AND CHANCE 
The Story of Arthur Evans and his Forebears. 
Joan Evans 


Sir Arthur Evans was famous not only as an archaeologist, but 
he was one of a family of remarkable people whose history 
Joan Evans traces with rare skill and humour. 21/- net 


TWENTY YEARS’ TRUCE, 1919-1939 
Robert M. Rayner 


“A generation of world politics is condensed from a vast 
amount of reading, threaded with shrewd and brilliant 
comment.”—The Star. 12/6 net 
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Sydney 
Horter-s 


Springtime Comes To William 7/6 net 
Sydney Horler has as great a gift for the absurd as 
he has for the sensational. This latest humorous 
novel establishes his reputation even more firmly. 











Leonora Starr 
To Keep For Ever 7/6 net 


A domestic novel of sensibility and charm which 
is greatly in demand. (Just published.) 


* 


MY CHIEF KNIGHT, JOHN OXENHAM 
by Katharine Parr (Beatrice Chase) 
An appreciation and an appeal. 
2/6 net 
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Powper AND Paint 





HROUGHOUT the ages woman has refused 

to be content with her natural endowments. 

She has insisted on powder and paint : in other 
words on “make-up”. So widespread had her 
insistence become in pre-war years that it had 
built up a substantial British industry with an 
estimated turnover of over £8,000,000. In this 
field of research British chemists were yearly 
achieving new successes. Every time a woman 
opens her powder compact she pays an unconscious 
tribute to the research chemist who discovered new 
bases for beauty preparations and to the chemical 
industry which provided the ingredients for them. 
Between 1921 and 1939 the chemist made available 
to all what were once the costly privileges of the 
few. He improved the quality and enormously 
increased the variety of cosmetics. Today, many 
of the ingredients are no longer obtainable. Others 
are required for war purposes. The glycerine used 
in foundation creams, for example, now goes to 
make explosives : the alcohol for perfumes and 
skin tonics is in very short supply. Yet women 
refuse to “ lose face ” even in war time, and it has 
been officially recognised that cosmetics have an im- 
portant part to play in the maintenance of feminine 
morale. It is thanks to the research and production 
of the British chemist in peace time that 

the women of Britain at war can still 

enjoy a reasonable beauty service. 


No. 9 in the “ Services of an Industry” series 


issued by 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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to the signing, on August 22nd, 1864, of the “ Geneva Convention.” 
In that document fourteen sovereign States pledged themselves to 
regard the sick and wounded, as well as the medical staffs and 
nursing services, as neutrals on the battlefield. Owing to faults 
of character, either leading to or following on faults of book- 
keeping, Dunant faded from public notice. When he died at 83 
he had long been but a ghost. Nevertheless, if it be greatness to 
seize upon a great idea, to hold it up clearly and constantly and 
consistently and selflessly before the world, and to persist until it 
is generally accepted, then Dunant must be accorded the bays of 
greatness. He deserves, and-espeeially at this time, a better memorial 
than is here provided. For biography, as Dr. Major rightly says, 
he provides but poor material. I would suggest that his qualities 
would make him a suitable and exciting figure in a work of fiction 
that, in skilful hands, may provide the truth about human character 
far better than car ever be set forth in biographical form. 


No Complaints. O.B. Clarence. (Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


THIS unassuming autobiography will doubtless please amateurs of 
first nights and of anecdotes which could safely be printed in Punch. 
Plainly, O. B. Clarence is a good actor and a self-effacing man—but 
one rather misses the flamboyant agatism which characterises most 
writers on this subject. Perhaps it is better to splash about, painter- 
wise, with words, to add a sprinkling of spite, in order to coun- 
teract the dullness of mentioning so many half-remembered plays, 
so many alleged good fellows, whose names might be interchange- 
able for all they convey to the ordinary non-stage-struck reader. 
Perhaps this does not matter; only those with some particular 
interest in the theatre will really enjoy the book anyway. The 
author has acted with almost everybody, including the Benson 
and Ben Greet companies. One is ready to believe the fable that 
members of the former were chosen for their prowess in the 
cricket or football field—“ Wanted a Laertes and Centre-Forward” 
—“good bowler for Roderigo.” Occasionally Clarence gives one 
the impression of having played in more Barrie than is good for 
him. Actors are generally sentimental but to say of Mary Rose 
“the savour of plays like this, I think, sweetens our daily lives” 
is just too much. 


Political Thought in France from Sieyes to Sorel. 
(Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 

TuIs book is less than one hundred and fifty pages long, and in it 
Mr. Mayer has undertaken to survey, quote and interpret the main 
political writers of France in a century and a half astonishingly 
fertile in them. To add to his difficulties, he has very properly 
included as political writers marginal cases like Lamartine and 
Chateaubriand, the second, at least, a figure of permanent importance 
as far as the history of Catholicism in France is concerned. With 
these limitations of space and these expansions of content, Mr. Mayer 
has done well not to do worse. But he has not produced an in- 
dispensable or even a very valuable book, though, for the moment, 
it fills a real need, especially as the French authors dealt with 
are often hard to come by in libraries and bookshops. Well-read 
in the German literature on this subject, Mr. Mayer’s bibliography 
is perhaps more of a serio.is contribution than is his text. The text 
itself is very uneven in quality. Mr. Mayer is never original or 
profound, and when he essays to cast new light on old themes 
he is not very impressive. It would be a very naive Marxist who 
was upset by the alleged indebtedness of Marx to Lamennais which 
is implied here. In any age there are commonplaces of language, 
of ideas, of bias that are shared by all the writers on one side of a 
great controversy (often they are shared by writers on both sides). 
But the originality of Marx is not to be discredited by real or 
apparent identities of language. Mr. Mayer is better as a kind 
of historical Baedeker than as an original commentator; where 
Baedeker’s methods suffice, he is adequate ; when they do not, he 
is not helpful to the inexpert or rewarding to the expert. 


By J. P. Mayer. 


Modern Europe 1871-1939. By D. C. Somervell. Second Edition. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 
DESIGNED with one eye on the schoolboy and the other on the 
general reader, this convenient little “dual utility” book first 
appeared in 1940, and has now gone into a second edition. The 
occasion might have been utilised for a thorough revision, but it 
does not seem to have been, though doubtless minor errata have 
been put right. The weak point of the book has always been that 
in spite of its many merits it too often fumbles important catches. 








Take, e.g., the account of Hitler’s Anti-Semitism on page 152. Two 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 230 


[A Book" Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
August 17th. Envelopes should be received net later than first post that day and must 
bear the word “‘ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution 
gud the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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CR 8. Half a score nearly finished. — 
1. This, no = —, good pull-up 14. Gleaners of political information take 
"for this (s 3, 6.) ~ of P Seiki as 4) 
’ . et ag 15. Part o irk. 
9. It ji S wash-out 3) the absence of « + Shakespeare’s was sweet-and-twenty. 
cs iin dee te = 19. A counnd and one like ee 
‘ a ; a7... » worn and wan. 
11. ala on a day unspecified, but Mover Gus could vores: on.” 
12. Crazy at a Burlington House auction? on a, for ties 
13. Where people are mean? (4, 4.) 23. Ghemie . 
16. —s —_ —_ hich T 3 25. Transported by 20. 
17- omg A ae = ye oe 26. Horse made a distinguished artist by 
19. “ These to his — since he held them Serpentine methods. 
dear.”” (Tennyson.) ; 
21. One of the things that can never die. SOLUTION TO 
(4, 4.) ~ROS JORD No. 228 
24. Longfellow shot and lost sight of it. CROSSWO 
zs. A comb’s fitted to puss where a 
brush is to Reynard. 
27. Fellow goes to a famous actor, very 
fruity! 
28. Almost a Japanese of metal. 
29. Journey’s end in the war is on the 
air. 
DOWN 
1. It’s adequate. 
2. Plant rooted in America. 
3. Creased vestment. 
4. Need a tip in this. (4, 4.) 
5. “ Neigh, and bark, and grunt, and 
roar, and burn, like horse, ——, 
hog.”” (Shakespeare.) 
6. Corollary and a poet from Dickens. 
7. It makes the French nurse with the 








wrong article. 
SOLUTION ON AUGUST 20th 
The winner of Crossword No. 228 is Miss HARRIS, 45 Fairfield Lane, 
Barrow-in-Furness, Lancs. : 





is IEW “ buts 
SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED, PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S.W.15, 
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QUIET HAVEN 


F apace the world the unceasing battle of the 

seas is being fought. Men, equipment, food 
must reach a score of countries, and the Navies of 
the United Nations do not fail. 


When they reach their, distant port or when they | 
have but a few hours ashore in Britain, men of the 
Royal Navy and the Merchant Service value the 
friendly, homelike atmosphere of Salvation Army 


Clubs and Hostels. 


Already there are 1,500 Salvation Army Clubs for 
Service Men and Women, but these are not enough. 
NEW FRONTS will mean new demands, 


Please help us to serve the Services. 
Send a gift to-day to: 
GENERAL CARPENTER, 


101, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 





Registered 
under the War 
Charities Act, 

1940. 






THE ARMY THAT SERVES ON EVERY FRONT. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CONSTANT EXPANSION 


THE annual general meeting of the General Electric Company, Limited, 
was held on July 29th in London, Mr, A. H. Railing, the chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s statement circulated 
with the report and accounts :— 

My first duty is to refer to the grievous loss which our company has 
sustained through the death of Lord Hirst, who, as chairman, has pre- 
sided over this meeting for 33 years, and who has guided our company 
since its inception 56 years ago. We mourn in him a great man, an in- 
dustrial leader, who with his team built up a great national undertaking, 
a friend with deep human understanding and sympathy for all his co- 
workers. We who worked with him for so many years shall ensure that 
his and our life’s work stands—the mission of the é E.C, as a national in- 
stitution, a great and creative industry, and a great and progressive 
employer. 

Our profit and loss account shows that the profit, after providing for 
taxation, stands at £1,748,917 as compared with £1,725,137 last year, 
an increase of £23,780. After providing for depreciation and pension 
fund, we are left with a net profit of £1,195,741 against £1,180,946. We 
recommend a dividend of 10 per cent. and a bonus of 7} per cent. on 
the ordinary stock, both less income-tax. 

I feel it encumbent upon me to reiterate the regret expressed in pre- 
vious years by Lord Hirst that war taxation does not allow us to add still 
further to our reserves during this period. 

Our company is at present engaged entirely on work essential for the 
prosecution of the war. We have done our utmost to respond to the 
many calls made upon us both to increase production in our own field 
and to meet the many new demands which have arisen. Our works, 
constantly expanding, have largely increased their output during the past 
year and still further increased their order book. Our research laboratories 
are engaged to their utmost limit, on work of the highest national im- 
portance. The necessity to secure the greatest possible efficiency from 
management, staff, workpeople and mach‘nery is fully realised. Every 
effort is made to attain it in a spirit of mutual understanding and co- 
operation, 











Post-WaRk PROBLEMS 


We are mindful of the problems which will confront us after the war 
and of the important part which our company must be prepared to play 
in the post-war world. We are trying to plan for the time when the pre- 
sent catastrophe will have found its solution so that we may play the part 
wh'ch we owe to the nation and to ourselves both during the reconstruc- 
tion period and afterwards. Some of the conditions cannot yet be clearly 
forseen as for instance, the degree of international co-operation for the 
marketing and exchange of goods, the relative importance of replacing 
capital goods or providing consumers’ goods immediately after the war, the 
spending power available for various countries, and the measure of ex- 
pansion allowed to various industries. It is self-evident that some clarifi- 
cation on these points will have to take place before definite decisions can 
be made. 

One factor stands out clearly. Given a degree of security to plan for a 
period of years; there are unlimited possibilities in our industry to expand 
and provide employment. A long-term policy is the first essential. The 
Prime Minister pleaded in another sphete for a four-years’ plan. We, as 
well, must be able to organise not on tie basis of a yearly budget, but for 
a much longer period. is alone will ¢nable management to plan on a 
comprehensive and far-sighted scale and thus assure continuity of employ- 
ment, a reasonable return for the capital invested, and an efficient and 
economic service .for the nation and for the world. 

The report was adopted. 








A Welsh War Medailist 


HELP THESE 
INDOMITABLE MEN 


In Peace and War, for 119 years, the 
Life-boat Service has been maintained 
by the generosity of the British Public. 
Do not fail these men now when their work is so Vital to the 
nations 
Answer their call to you by sending us a contribution. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


The BARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHW AITE, O.B.F., Secretare. 
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things could be missed by no intelligent reader of Mein Kampf: 
(1) its origin, which was Viennese ; (2) its value, which was to pro- 
vide the German revanchistes at once with a scapegoat for their 
country’s defeat and a victim to practise their violence on. Neither 
of these things 1s given here; instead, we get irrelevances about the 
Crusades and the Dreyfus case, and a misleading —— that 
Hitler (financed by Thyssen!) was “absolutely opposed ” “big 
business.” Shortcomings like these could easily be put sight, yt in 
a book which is deservedly in wide use they ought to be. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

IF there is anyone in Whitehall waiting with a big stick for the first 
signs of any rip-roaring boom in the stock markets he must so far 
be disappointed. While there is undoubtedly more business ia 
Throgmorton Street than for some months past, nothing resembling 
a boom of the bad old type has developed. Buying is for cash, 
activity in many directions is hampered by scarcity of stock, profit- 
taking in other groups helps to keep markets fluid, and then there 
are the shares with uncertain or poor peace-time prospects which are 
nobody’s friend. Altogether a reasonable performance which even 
the sternest enemy of Stock Exchange exuberance could not criticise, 

In investment policy the emphasis is still on post-war recovery 
possibilities, including, of course, the considerable improvement in 
net earnings which many companies may expect whenever E.P.T. is 
substantially reduced. How much in the way of increased dividends 
buyers are looking for may be judged from the prices now being 
paid for shares on which current dividends are small or where there 
is no dividend at all. Some of the ordinary shares seem to me to 
have run ahead of what is justified at this stage. Better value for 
money can be had, subject to the minor disadvantage of a limited 
market for the shares, on preferences standing below par with 
accumulated arrears of dividends. 


MANY DEBENTURE CONVERSIONS 

Subject to the close scrutiny and consequent delays of the 
Treasury’s capital issues control, conversions of high-rated deben- 
tures to a more economical basis are proceeding apace. Among the 
arrangements now nearing completion are conversions affecting 
Austin Motor, Hewitt Brothers, the Grimsby brewers, and City of 
San Paulo Improvements and Freehold Land. The last-named is 
more than usually interesting from the market standpoint in that 
the replacement of the £393,217 of 73 per cent. debenture stock by 
a smaller amount of §} per cent. stock is to be followed by a capital 
reorganisation scheme. Arrears on this company’s £344,262 of 7 per 
cent. cumulative preference stock date back to March, 1931, amount- 
ing to 86 per cent. gross or 43 points net. 

I imagine that the board will deal with these arrears by means of 
a funding plan so as to open the way for a resumption of dividends 
on the large ordinary capital, which, in turn, will probably be called 
on to take the brunt of the task of eliminating the debit of £289,563 
on profit and loss account. At par the £100 preference stock, with 
43 points net of arrears, should turn out well as a lock-up invest- 
ment, both the yield and capital appreciation. The 19s. ordinaries, 
at 5s. 9d., though more speculative, also look worth putting away. 


AN UNDER-VALUED PREFERENCE 

While I am not surprised that the turn of events in Italy should 
have been followed by buying of depressed Roumanian oil shares 
such as Steaua Romana and Phoenix Transport, it seems illogical that 
the 8 per cent. cumulative £1 preferences of Phoenix Oil Products 
should still be standing at 15s. The dividends on these shares, 
guaranteed by Phoenix Transport, is being regularly paid, so that 
the yield is over 10 per cent. In pre-war days Phoenix Oil Products 
consistently earned its preference dividend and paid it out of its 
own profits. Since the outbreak of war, however, with the pro- 
perties of both companies in enemy hands, the dividend has beén 
met by the guaranteeing company. 
The position of these preferences, however, is very strong in that 
there is a sufficient amount of cash and gilt-edged securities in the 
guarantor’s balance-sheet to cover the guaranteed dividend for at 
least six more years, while Phoenix Oil Products itself is main- 
taining a strong liquid position unimpaired. Bombing may inflict 
damage on the Phoenix properties, but the oil will remain and the 
end of the war will be accelerated. In view of the strength of the 
guarantee and the post-war prospect the yield of over 10 per cent. 
offered on these shares seems to me to be unduly high. A quotation 











nearer par than 15s. would still leave the yield on a very adequate level. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE 








GOOD TRADING PROFIT 





JHE sixteenth ordinary general meeting of Associated British Picture 


/Cerporation, Ltd., was held on August 4th at the Regal Cinema, Marble 


Arch, London, W., Mr. P. A. Warter presiding. 

Mr. P. A. Warter, in the course of his speech, said: In the balance- 
sheet it will be seen that, excluding Union Cinemas, Ltd., we have built 
up reserves in the Corporation for depreciation and amortisation amount- 
ing to £2,250,000. In addition, the reserves and undistributed profits 
total £1,750,000, and it is hoped that, at the present ratg¢ of progress, these 
should shortly reach a figure equal to the entire ordinary share capital 
of the Corporation. 

You will remember that last year the chairman, in his review, sounded 


‘a note of caution when he said that the incidence of E.P.T.—which was 


somewhat obscure at that time—would, whilst that tax remained in force 
at 100 per cent., adversely affect the profits of this and subsequent years. 
1 am pleased to say that the position is now clarified, and, although there 
is a reduction in the net profit of the Corporation after charging this and 
other taxation, the decrease is not large, and certainly not so great as was 
at one time anticipated. 

With the stabilisation I have referred to and the good trading profits 
and, so far as one can judge, the better prospects in the current year, the 
board feels justified in recommending to the members a final dividend on 
the ordinary stock of 7} per cent., making 15 per cent., with, in addition, 
a bonus of 24 per cent. for the year ended March 31st last. 


UNION CINEMAS, LTD. 

As you will see from the directors’ report, now that we own the entire 
ordinary and “A” ordinary shares in Union Cinemas, Ltd., it is proposed 
to extend Union’s accounting period to March 31st, 1944, so as to coincide 
with that of the Corporation. This will be of particular advantage as 
Union Cinemas, Ltd., represents an important part of our structure, and 
since we have been able to apply to it our ideas of management the results 
have shown considerable and continuous improvement. 

The directors have decided to reserve the whole cost of the debenture 
conversion in this year’s accounts. As explained in the report, the Cor- 
poration has secured not only a reduction in interest, but also more 
favourable terms under the new Trust Deed and have reserved power to 
lssue a further £2,000,000 of debenture stock ranking pari passu with 
the £3,000,000 now issued. 

I feel’sure you will be pleased and wish to support the steps your board 
are taking for the introduction of a pensions scheme. As you will know, 
there are many difficulties and complications in arranging a scheme, 
particularly in view of the varying ages and lengths of service of the staff, 
but it is hoped to make an announcement shortly. 

I am pleased to tell you that the Corporation continues to be on good 
terms with the Board of Trade and other Government departments con- 
cerned with the many problems that arise from our unique position in 
the industry. It is always difficult to make a forecast, especially in times 
like these, but, unless anything unforeseen occurs, the results of the 
financial year we are now in should be, to say the least of it, as good as 
last year. 

In conclusion, the results we have attained are certainly due to the 
efforts of our managing directors, our executives, and the whole of the 
12,000 members of our staff. They have worked hard and loyally to 
achieve the satisfactory results submitted. 

The report was adopted. 





HARLAND AND WOLFF, LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 








Tue 58th annual general meeting of Harland and Wolff, Limited, was 
held on July 28th at the Grand Central Hotel, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

Mr. C. J. G. Palmour, chairman of the company, presided. 

The secretary, Mr. A, T. Marshall, read the notice convening the 
meeting and report of the auditors. 

The Chairman said: that, as pointed out in the report of the directors, 
he was unable under existing conditions 10 make any general review of 
the company’s activities. He therefore formally moved the adoption of 
the report and accounts. 

Sir Frederick Rebbeck seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Mr. Atholl Blair, Mr. L. V. Dunlop, Mr. J. 
Morrison, Mr. F. V. Spark, and Mr. C. J. G. Palmour, also Sir John 
Craig, Mr. H. P. Harland,-and Mr. F. G. Dunlup. who retired by rota- 
tion, were re-elected and the auditors, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and 
Co.. were reappointed. 
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BRITISH LION FILM 


THE fifteenth annual general meeting of the British Lion Film Corporation, 
Limited, was held on July 29th in London. 

Mr. S. W. Smith (chairman and managing director) said that there was an 
increase of £18,874 in the gross profit, which now stood at the record 
figure of £157,003, against £138,129 last year. The net profit for the 
year amounted to £56,636, an advance of £6,204 over the previous record 
figure last year of 450,432. The directors recommended the payment of 
the same dividends as last year, namely, a maximum dividend of 10 per 
cent. on the 74 per cent. participating preference shares and §0 per cent, 
on the ordinary shares, the carry forward of £25,603 being an increase 
of £1,513 over last year. He hoped the shareholders would be gratified 
that for the third year in succession it had been possible to submit 
a satisfactory account. 

The Republic Pictures Corporation had renewed their contract with 
the Corporation for the distribution of their pictures in this country; that 
product continued to improve. The British Lion studios were still in the 
occupation of the Government, which made the production of British films 
increasingly difficult. The Corporation had been able to acquire one of 
the best British pictures made—namely, “In Which We Serve.” A great 
proportion of the profits from its distribution were not included in the 
accounts presented, 

Excess Profits Tax weighed heavily on the company and £46,869 had 
been reserved in the accounts for that purpose. It still remained difficult 
to forecast the prospects for the whole of the present year, but the profits 
for the first four months had been maintained. 

Before he closed he felt he must express his thanks to the staff 
throughout the country for their loyal services. We have an excellent 
staff who are doing their duty in the most trying circumstances, and we 
express our sincere sympathy withthe families of two members who 
lost their lives while on active service. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


CGueqenet by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
ead Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE. STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000, 
_ The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphi ic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 

and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


“Has done me 
immense good” 














revitalizes your Blood, improves your Circulation, strengthens 
your Nerves, increases your Stamina and Energy 


Of all chemists : 3/3 and 5/4 (double quantity). Incl. Purchase Tax 


The vegd. trade mark ‘Phyllosan’ is the property of Natural Chemicals Lid., London 








140 
PERSONAL 


NICE selection of Mode! and Toy Railways, electric, 
4 \ clockwork and steam, all gauges, also Meccano and other 
Construction Outfits, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above if in good condition, give full par- 
ticulars and price required, cheque by return.—BorrTERILLs, 
Models Dept., High Street. Canvey, Essex 
NICE selection of Piano Accordions from 12 to 140 

4 bass, all in perfect condition, stamp with requirements. 
Will also purchase any ot the above if in good condition, 
state make, colour, number of bass, price required, cheque by 
return.—BorreriL_s. Music Dept. High Street, Canvey 
Essex 

>» ERMALINE BREAD pieases all the farnily because it 

) is so delicious. It makes appetising sandwiches. It 
restores energy. It is easily digested. Try it. Ask Baker 
or write BERMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1. 

»RIAR PIPE shortage ASTLEY’S, 109 Jermyn 

) Street, London, S.W.1 Briar Pipe Specialists. Thor- 
oughly and Hygienically CLEAN and RENOVATE all 
makes of briar pipes. 2s. each (post 6d.). Foul pipes in- 
jure health. Repairs a speciality 

‘ANCER SUFFERER (95 /43),—Old Scottish crofter, 
( nett income self and invalid son 24/6 per week, 
needs extra nourishment ; please help. Jewellery gratefully 
received. —NatitonaL Socrery ror CANCER RELIEF, 2(S 
Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey 

YRUEL Sports not only make animais suffer horribly 
( they degrade the men and women who amuse them- 


selves by .hasing and killing. Join the League Against 
Crue! Sports and telp to end ‘hem. Subscription, 2/6 
3/6 ncludes quarterly Bulletin. Booklet: “ This Cruelty 
Called Sport” tree from THe Secretary, L.A.C.S.. 239, 
Hurs: Road Sidcup, Kem 


| ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIA- 
TION appeals for financial help for lady broken in 
health after nursing her brother with angina for 12 years 
(Case 245).—Appeal “ S,” 74 Brook Green, W.6. 
UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
| tWelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
NVISIBLE MENDING on_ burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear), in one week. 
Send or call, Bert Invistpre Menpers. Lrp., 73 (K) 
New Bond Street W.1 
ITERARY Tyeews, promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss } MCFARLANE (C). 
The Study, 06 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\ ONOMARK. Confidential London Address, Letters 
4 redirected. ¢s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO 23, W.C.1. 


| ) EFPRESH YOURSELF in English Country. 
\ Descriptive List (6d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS. 


Peorie’s REFRESHMENT House AssoctaTION, L1tD., 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. 


Qe T STORY WRITING —Send 4d. in stamps for 
N “ Stories that Sell Today” (a special bulletin) and 


prospectus of world-famous postal course.—THE REGENT 
—— (Dept. 85Q). Palace Gate, W.8. 
YHERE’S hardly a house in the Country that doesn’t 
hold some used X-Ray or Camera films, These are 
pied for national purposes and will help GUY’S HOS 
AL, London Bridge, S.E.1. 





The Mark of Maintained 
Supremacy. 

The Mark of Maintained 
Service. 





To own a LOEWE PIPE is to 


THE 
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BALKAN SOBRANIE >) 
CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS \i 


FOR THE 
BROWNED -OFF 


When the world is made 
of corrugated iron and all is 
blaneo, when leave has just 
been left behind and extra 
summer-time simply means 
an even earlier reveille, then 
is the moment when smoking 
can change the scenery, 
sereen the irritation and 
camouflage the gloom... 
# «But let your smoking be 
4 circumspect and pro- 
rr miscuous so that your sanity 
a may prevail. In the cigar 
ettes and pipe. tobaccos of 
Sobranie you have the per- 
fect answers to present 
discontents — and it's so 
much more satisfactory than 
a letter to your M.P. 
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RHEUMATISM 


Niseenitien~hemenie mild your symp- 
toms—exacts a merciless toll in pain and 
expense if not checked in time. Poisons 
and impurities in your system are usually 
the cause of rheumatic disorders. To get 
rid of these poisons, doctors recommend 
the drinking of mineral spa waters. But 
a visit to a spa involves time and expense 


that many people simply cannot afford 
these days. 

‘ Alkia’ Saltrates may be described as a 
spa treatment in your own home. It con- 
tains the essential curative qualities of 
seven world-famous springs and has the 
same beneficial effect on the system at a 


and without the incon- 
venience of tr avelling to an actual spa. 
A teaspoonful of ‘Alkia’ Saltrates in 
warm water before breakfast e: ach morning 
soon relieves pain. Taken regularly, this 
pleasant, effervescent drink dissolves tm- 
purities in the blood-siream and greatly 
assists the kidneys to eliminate them from 


fraction of the cost 














own a pipe whose leaders hip in qualit - 
has never been challe nged ake great the system, thus helping to prevent 
care of it. Loewe briars are very scat recurring ‘aftacks of rheumatism. 
LOEWE FREE SERVICE. Yow are A bottle of ‘ Alkia’ Saltrates costs 3/9 
invited to send your Loewe Briars for , taudine Purcl » Tax) ak sae iia 
cleaning by our experts which iil (inciuding Furchase ax). set one tron 
preserve those’ in use or bring “to your chemist to-day and begin your spa 
service your past favourites, treatment to-morrow morning. 
LOEWE & Co. Ltd., 58 HAYMARKET, $.W.1 

— Entered as second-cl mail matter at the New York, N Post Office, D 23, 1896. Printed tm ‘ 

Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tue Srectator, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower 


St., London, 








SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times 
adversity after Service, may count 
on the help of the British Legion. A 
legacy to HAIG’'S FUND, Cardigan 
House, Richmond, Surrey, will bene. 
fit ALL ranks of ALL Services; 
their families too. 
(Registered under the 
War Charities Act, 1940.) 
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tig ory OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER? 

If so get in touch now with the LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM—the only School under the patronage 
of leading newspaper proprietors. Specialised and con: 





centrated Journalistic course offered at HALF FEES, 
Special courses in Short Story Writing, Poetry and Radio 
Play Writing PERSONAL COACHING. Write for 


free Book and advice to Prospectus Dept., L.S.J.. 57, 

Gordon Square, London. W.C.1 Mus. 4574. 

_ EDITORS, an invaluable beautiful German 1830 
Panorama of the Rhine. 90 inches, unfolded, with 

guide book. Offers, please, per post. —PLUMBLEY, 

Freshwater, I 


O.W 
W: ATCHES WANTED. New, Old, Disused. Out of 
Order. Top The paid. Send Registered. Cash or 
offer by return.—KA (SN) 19 Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4 
VV oman’ student awaiting call-up, wishes interesting 
occupation, country, for month September— 


Kinross, Milton Road, Harpenden 





APPOINTMENTS 

G ¥ OOD cook for senior staff hostel in industrial town 

To work under manageress and live in. Domestic 
mip provided. Full board and salary First-class refer. 
ences essential—Pox No. A897 
\ ANAGERESS required ‘or Higner Stafl Hostel ig 
A industrial town Accommodation furnished or 
unfurnished. Ful! board, salary domestic assistance and 
reasonable leisure. Husband would be accommodated if 
married couple. First-class references essential. —Box A896, 


EDUCATIONAL 
| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A. »B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 
B.Com., LL.B. B.D. and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Dept. B92: WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 18 
CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COUR 
4 For particulars apply Box No —— 
OrriciAL YEAR Boo! 
a BLIC ang 7-3 ead SCHOOLS Year Book 
post 


Boys). 
GIRL S’ (PU Lie) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By post 





8s. 
Schools and Careers for Boys and Giris. 
Deane & Sons, Lrp., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1, 
TS DILYS AJAX SRERET ARIAL COLLEGE, 29 
Devonshire Street, W.1r. WELbeck 2548), gives 
thorough and practical training. ‘Individual tuition. In- 
tensive or part-time courses i! desired. 
Ts HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
I Principal: Mrs. BE. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.) 
First-class London training leading to work of nationat 
importance now and interesting t-war careers. 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from :—Sscrs- 
rary Heath House. Clungunford Craven Arms, Shropshire. 
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THE ROYAL OBSERVER CORPS 





including Purchase Tas 
Blades are now made only in 
the popular slotted pattern, and though 
scarcer than usual, they are still obtain- 
able by those on the lookout for clean and 
comfortable shaving. 

Obtainable only from Retailers. 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


“ Eclipse ” 





‘FNTS Press, Lto., 
, August 6, 1943. 
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